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EDITORIALS 


The Sufferer The sufferings of our Savior during the last day of His 
Isaiah 58 earthly life have become the recognized topic for special 
Lenten services in thousands of churches. This is as it 
should be, for here is the center of Christian truth. The great amount of space 
which the Gospels devote to the story of the Passion show how important the 
inspired Evangelists considered this period of less than twenty-four hours. 
And God’s Old Testament Evangelist considered it so important that he 
referred to it many times in his writings and devoted the whole 53d chapter 
to an accurate preview of Jesus’ suffering and an evaluation of its meaning 
for all generations. 

The picture of the lowly Sufferer is a stumbling block or simple-minded 
foolishness to the average reader. “Who hath believed our report, and to 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” Natural man is puzzled when he 
sees the Servant of Jehovah as a “tender plant, a root out of the dry ground,” 
who “hath no form or comeliness.” He is offended when he sees Him 
“despised, rejected of men, a Man of Sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 
Even we did “esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” Surely, in 
this whole picture of shame and spitting, of blood and torture, “there is no 
beauty that we should desire Him.” And so men of all ages, leaders of Jesus’ 
own race, who despise Him, and even modern religious leaders who call them- 
selves by His name, still hide their faces from Him and hide Him from the view 
of those committed to their spiritual care. 

Yet everything in Isaiah’s picture is essential to God’s plan of salvation, for 
“all we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned everyone to his own way.” 
We all would be lost and condemned and heirs of eternal damnation except for 
the fact that “God hath laid upon Him the iniquity of us all.” “He was 
oppressed, and He was afflicted.” “Like a sheep before his shearers is dumb, 
so He openeth not His mouth.” He enters upon His suffering willingly. He 
allows Himself to be “numbered with the transgressors,” number two in the 
trio of condemned criminals. He carries His plan through to the bitter end. 
Why? Because of the great love which He, like His heavenly Father, feels 
toward us, for “He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
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our iniquity, the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His 
stripes we are healed.” 

What a message! What a privilege to teach God's children not to hide 
their faces from the ugly picture of derision and scoffing and suffering and 
death, but to accept it in deepest humility and gratitude and then to lift their 
eyes to God and joyfully proclaim to all men: 


Glory be to Jesus, Who in bitter pains 
Poured for me the lifeblood From His sacred veins! 


Grace and life eternal In that blood I find; 
Blest be His compassion, Infinitely kind! 


Blest through endless ages Be the precious stream 
Which from endless torments Did the world redeem! 


Lift we, then, our voices, Swell the mighty flood, 
Louder still and louder Praise the precious blood! A. K. 


Unfortunately, This Does Not Lie “Unfortunately, this problem 


does not lie within the scope 
of the discussion,” or “time (or space) is not available to present some of the 
critical facets of the topic,” or “more study is needed to reveal factors which 
are associated with some of the acute aspects of the investigation” are ex- 
pressions representative of a type which are not uncommon in lectures and 
reports delivered to committees, conferences, and conventions. They may 
reveal a high degree of intellectual honesty. The suspicion is growing, how- 
ever, that a prime purpose is to disarm the reader or listener. Furthermore, 
it seems that in some instances such expressions are a declaration of intent to 
by-pass that which the reader or listener had a right to expect by virtue of the 
announced topic. Instead of getting a courageous declaration of convictions, 
one is supposed to be content with an extensive regurgitation of inevitables. 
Time is wasted; money is wasted; little or nothing is achieved. 

It is in the interest of personal popularity to state eloquently that which 
everybody knows and to proclaim emphatically that to which everybody will 
subscribe. To be a hero, all that is necessary is to ascertain the direction of 
mass motion and then run ahead and yell. However, to be a leader one must 
have the power of mass deflection and be willing to achieve it at the expense 
of being temporarily unpopular. He who raises his head above the masses 
becomes a target, a role in life which so few are willing to play. Progress 
involves motion; motion involves a change of state or position; change usually 
involves some friction. Friction is not necessarily wholesome, but it is one of 
the necessities of existence. 

If a paper is read to a committee, conference, or convention which calls 
forth no discussion, either it was not understood, or it was a restatement of 
commonly accepted facts or principles. In either case, time, money, and effort 
probably were lost. A paper worth reading is a paper worth discussing. 

In general, what is needed is greater willingness to recognize, diagnose, 
and prescribe cures for critical situations. Perfection is desirable, but not 
achievable. Change is inevitable. Progress is imperative. H.G. 
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You're Telling Me? Man communicates with man in a variety of 

ways. Two adults may conduct a conversation. 
A teacher may discuss a proposition with a group of children. Ideas may be 
recorded in the editorial section of Lurueran Epucation and thereby be 
transmitted through the medium of the printed page. A teacher will com- 
municate the convictions of an unknown person by having the pupil read 
a book. Ride to work on a public conveyance, and most of the people are 
occupied acquiring impressions and concepts from newspapers. For the blind, 
touch is an avenue of communication. For the deaf, manipulation of hands, 
motion of lips, and facial distortions convey thoughts. The spoken word may 
be carried on rubber discs or magnetized wires. [t may be sent around the 
world seven times in a second via radio. The drama of life is brought great 
distances through television. Certain odors are added to the inks of ap- 
propriate ads, and so an appreciation is enhanced through the nose. Reports 
are that dogs ripped to shreds a community’s newspapers because an alluring 
cinnamon flavor had been put into the ink of an ad. Stop at a grocery store, 
and at times a lady dressed in immaculate white will hand you a piece of 
cheese on a cracker. She wishes to create a favorable impression for a certain 
product. Eyes, ears, nose, tongue, fingers, etc., are employed in the process 
of communication. Call it education if you will. 

Science has given society the printing press, telephone, motion picture, 
radio, television. The effectiveness of these devices has yet to be measured. 
That they are effective is hardly to be questioned. In addition to the spoken 
word, they are among the prime educational media. 

Is it wholesome for society to have efficient communication? By and 
large, the answer is yes. However, it is not without grave dangers. Some of 
the devices are very expensive; so in order to reduce the cost one program is 
transmitted to thousands and perhaps millions of people. Think of what that 
means in terms of mass mental manipulation. The argument may be advanced 
that the public will be able to discriminate between right and wrong, good 
and evil. This position is to be challenged. The unscrupulous have methods 
of making a lie appear as truth. It is not to be concluded that wholesale 
purveyors of opinion necessarily contaminate the minds of the masses, but 
the possibility prevails. The putrid pus which oozes out of festering Holly- 
wood is a nauseating illustration of what happens when a handful of people 
with low moral standards exploit the depravity of man. Look at television at 
its present stage of development, and note how relatively little contributes 
to the elevation of human thought and conduct. Mass manipulation by a few 
aggressive people and all of its implications for good or evil are immediate 
serious social problems. The process of education is fundamentally one of 
communication. Confining its control to a few people is to be seriously 
questioned. 

The Church has access to a variety of communication media. It has the 
responsibility of teaching the Gospel to all nations. The utilization of all 
available instruments of transmission seems to be imperative. In addition, 
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the Church communicates the story of its activities and makes an analysis 
of world events for the benefit of its own people. This is good. It would, 
however, serve its interests better if instead of a few people saying and 
writing more and more, more people would participate in the communicative, 
or educational, process. Centralized control of mass opinion can become an 
unwholesome circumstance. H. G. 


Skill, Ingenuity, Opportunity ee and ingenuity are among the 


asic characteristics of effective 
teaching which open wide the door of opportunity for the teacher. These 
qualifications translated into practice make teaching truly an art. Perhaps 
nowhere can this art be better demonstrated than in a one-teacher school. 

If teaching is to be effective, regardless of the situation under which it is 
being done, the teacher must be able to adjust himself to the age and 
intelligence levels of those to be taught. He must furthermore be able to apply 
methods and devices which will enable the learner to acquire new concepts 
with as little difficulty as possible. All of this requires skill and ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher regardless of the conditions and circumstances under 
which he works. Nowhere is the challenge to effective teaching greater than 
in the one-teacher school. Here the teacher must constantly shift his level 
of instruction, and here the demand for the application of methods and 
devices is legion. 

Similarly, while the teacher under more uniform and stable conditions has 
ample opportunity to see the results of his teaching in the development of 
his learners, he who is in full charge of the entire school, who instructs all 
of the elementary grades, has before him a vastly wider field of opportunity 
for training and guidance. The classroom procedures call for much develop- 
ment of independent pupil activity as well as for utilizing pupils’ possibilities 
for reviewing what has been taught when other grades recite and discuss. 

The reader’s attention is called to a new publication which supplies a 
long-felt need. The Lutheran One-Teacher School, edited by William A. 
Kramer, with the assistance of the workshop committee chairmen, has just 
come from the press and is reviewed in this issue. This publication, although 
of special interest to those who teach in one-teacher schools, will, we believe, 
be appreciated by all Lutheran educators. To the former it will prove directly 
helpful and encouraging, to the others informative and perhaps creative of 
a different attitude toward a type of school which today is proportionately 
as representative in the American public school pattern as it is found to exist 
in our synodical system. TiKs 


Secularism Condemned Under the title of “The Christian in Action,” 

the Roman Catholic bishops of the United 
States attacked secularism as an evil trend in our country. A statement pub- 
lished by the National Catholic Welfare Conference in The New York Times 
(Nov. 21, 1948) deplores that so many Christians have their vision so dimmed 
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that they see but vaguely or have completely lost sight of those principles 
which put Christ into action in the lives of men. It asserts that we are in the 
grip of secularism; that the decay of morality and the spread of corruption 
round about, especially in public life, are evidences that secularism is on the 
march; that its progress is to be attributed not so much to the feverish efforts 
of its destructive forces, but rather to the inactivity of the Christians. 

The statement is justified when it points to the shortcomings of the average 
American home in so far as it neglects its sacred obligation of laying the 
foundation for Christian living. It is commendable to note that efforts are 
urged to make the home more truly Christian by emphasizing the sacredness 
of the marriage vows, by re-establishing the family altar, and by stressing 
constant application of Christian principles in all family relationships. 

The chief target of the statement are the recent efforts to divorce all sem- 
blances of religion from public education. The Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of the First Amendment to the Federal Constitution is strongly criticized. 
The meaning of the constitutional provision, that “Congress shall make no 
laws respecting an establishment of religion or forbidding the free exercise 
thereof” is clear and becomes clearer in the records of the Congress that 
enacted it, so the bishops maintain. It is pointed out that “throughout English 
and Colonial history an ‘establishment of religion’ meant setting up by law 
of an official church which would receive from the Government favors not 
equally accorded to others in the co-operation between government and 
religion — which was simply taken for granted in our country at that time and 
has, in many ways, continued to this day.” Thomas Jefferson is cited, who as 
rector of the State University of Virginia proposed a system of co-operation 
between the various religious groups and the State university; and this plan 
was approved by Madison, who had proposed the First Amendment, when 
he visited the University of Virginia. 

The concluding argument is for recognition of State rights in the matter 
of Church-State relationships. In other words, if individual States, through 
their legislatures, want to establish co-operation with religious organizations 
and their own system of public education, the Federal Government should 
not interfere. Such co-operation, however, should not grant special privileges 
to any religious body nor restrict the religious liberty of any citizen. 

Viewed in the light of the Champaign, IIl., case, the argument seems 
valid, for there is no evidence of the exertion of pressure by a religious body 
or an individual in behalf of the released time program of-voluntary religious 
instruction. It is not improbable, however, for a strong and well-organized 
church body in a State to influence the legislature to the extent that this body 
be granted privileges which discriminate against other religious organizations 
and restrict rights of individual citizens. 

The point of view as expressed by the Roman Catholic bishops appears 
to be logical and traditionally sound. However, developments in several States 
are on record which remind observing American citizens of the intrusion of 
the proverbial camel’s nose into the tent of the State. es 


Grading the Passion Account to the Age of the Pupils” 


Grorce W. Hoyer 


You as a Sunday school teacher 
are climbing with your pupils “up 
the stone steps inside a high tower. 
All the way up there are windows. 
Through these windows you can look 
out into the countryside and admire 
the view. Round and round you go, 
and up and up you go. The view 
that you get at the bottom is of the 
same countryside that you see at the 
top. . . . In one sense you might 
say that the view never alters. But, 
of course, it does in another way, 
because you see things from a differ- 
ent angle as you go higher; and you 
see more of them.” 4 

That is a metaphor of a Roman 
Catholic teacher, Father Drinkwater. 
It serves to illustrate our approach 
to the teaching of the Passion of our 
Lord to various age levels. As a 
teacher you lead your pupils past a 
number of windows revealing to them 
God’s dealing with mankind. You 
may circle the tower by one turning 
of the church year. You pass but 
fifty-two windows. Then another 
teacher guides the children and leads 
them higher. But the countryside is 
the same — it is the revelation of all 
that God has done for us and all that 
He expects from us. We do not, there- 
fore, speak of certain parts of God’s 
revelation as being “beginner” sub- 
jects, “primary” subjects, to be fol- 
lowed later by “junior,” “senior,” and 
“adult” subjects. Certainly we would 


* Although this discussion was prepared 
for and presented to Sunday school work- 
ers, it has implications for all teachers of 
the Word, regardless of the agency in which 
they are active. — Ep. 

1 Reginald Lumb, The First Three Years 
(London, 1944), p. 47. 


not teach every episode of the Old 
Testament to primary children, but - 
we would teach the Sixth Command- 
ment with its command to keep eyes, 
ears, mouth, and one’s whole self 
clean —a command which the Old 
Testament stories illustrate in the 
breaking. The complete revelation is 
taught all the time, “but seen from 
different heights and with widening 
perspective as the child’s vision and 
intelligence ascend the ladder of the 
years. * 

It would be natural for us as Lu- 
therans when considering the grading 
of the Passion account to the age 
level of the pupils to ponder prob- 
lems of approach, of emphasis, of 
presentation, and not matters of con- 
tent at all. But because many modern 
religious educators voice blunt ob- 
jection to any teaching of the cruci- 
fixion of our Savior to young children, 
a principal cause and a primary aim 
of this discussion is the presentation 
of our reasons for the teaching of the 
Passion to children. As we discuss 
this matter of content, we shall at- 
tempt to include suggestions as to 
approach, emphasis, and presentation, 
which, since the subject matter will 
be the same in the mass, involve 
normal considerations of the abilities 
and sensitivities of various age levels. 


I 
The Love of God Shown in the 
Passion of Our Lord Is to be Taught 
at the Youngest Age Level 


Some may not recognize this as a 
vital premise. Surely all will agree 
that God’s love toward us is a pri- 


2 Ibid., p. 48. 
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mary content of primary teaching, 
and we have always taught the death 
of Jesus for our sins as the final ev- 
idence of that love. But when Reg- 
inald Lumb writes that “people used 
to think that the things to which Baby 
could be introduced in his religious 
lessons were very limited,” that “they 
used to think that they must be 
mainly concerned with ‘other babies,’ 
such as “Baby Moses’ or “Baby Je- 
sus,” he pays an indirect compli- 
ment to a large group of the teaching 
Church that does not deserve it. For 
this “used to” should in actual practice 
be “still do.” Many sects of prom- 
inence in the Protestant world regard 
the account of the Passion as not only 
beyond the capacity of the child, but 
as psychologically harmful — and this 
not merely to babes, but to children 
up to the junior age levels. 

Listen to this warning from a teach- 
ing help for a graded Sunday school 
series in use in some of America’s 
largest Protestant denominations —a 
warning directed toward the teaching 
of the Easter story. We draw the con- 
clusions that are obvious toward the 
teaching of the Passion. 

‘Easter is a joyous time for the Chris- 
tian Church and has great religious 
significance for adults, but the story of 
the risen Christ is beyond the under- 
standing of young children. Easter serv- 
ices planned for adults very often arouse 
fear, confusion, and misunderstanding. 
Young children should be guarded 
against any undue emotional _ strain 
which comes with the stories of Jesus’ 
suffering and death. The adult celebra- 
tion of Easter has no meaning for three- 
year-old children, but they can be glad 
because of Jesus who loved little chil- 
dren and was kind and friendly to all 


people. 
3 [bid., p. 47. 
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Easter for young children is a time 
of rejoicing because spring has returned 
with bursting buds and song of birds. 
They can begin to understand something 
of God’s plan for the continuing of life — 
that it is God’s world, and He has given 
us many things to enjoy at this season 
of the year. This is the interpretation 
of Easter for nursery-class children which 
will meet their religious needs.4 

Lumb rejects that view. “Baby is 
reaching out for the whole of it. God 
has made him with a capacity for 
membership; God has made him a 
believing little creature; God has 
made him capable of prayer; God 
has given him a conscience.”*® To 
all this we might add the thought 
of the Psalmist (Ps. 51:5): “Behold, 
I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me,” and 
remember that the need of these 
younger children for a knowledge of 
a Savior from sin is as great as yours 
and mine. Since theirs is such a need, 
and since Christ’s atoning death is the 
only answer, we rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity Lent brings to draw little chil- 
dren closer to their Savior, though 
He be seen upon the cross. 

A few years ago a ministerial asso- 
ciation in a suburb of Detroit voiced 
its objection to a new Sunday school 
sponsored by a Christian business- 
men’s group on the grounds that the 
story of the crucifixion was taught 
and pictures of that terrible scene 
were shown to the children. Mary 
Clemens Odell, in a little book en- 
titled Our Little Child Faces Life, 
writes: “We wanted to avoid such 
stories as Jesus raising the dead and 


4 Rosemary K. Roorbach, “Easter in the 
Nursery Class,” Child Guidance in Christian 
Living, March, 1948, p. 118. 


5 Lumb, op. cit., p. 47. 
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both stories and pictures of Jesus 
death and resurrection. These were 
far beyond Dicky’s understanding and 
might harm the impression we wished 
to make of the real Jesus. We took 
out of Dicky’s book the picture of 
Jesus on the cross. When he asked 
me about some pictures for which I 
did not think he was ready, I simply 
told him that it was a story he would 
not understand and that when he was 
older I would tell him about it.” ® 

Do those who claim that children 
are repelled by the account of the 
bloody crucifixion with its murder, 
envy, and hatred have good reason 
for pulling a curtain on this particular 
window of our stone tower of teach- 
ing? “Two answers may be given,” 
suggests an author previously quoted. 
First, “The Cross is the backbone of 
our faith. If children were repelled, 
it would be necessary to find ways 
of teaching it that they would not be 
repelled.” Second, “Actually the diffi- 
culty does not arise, and those who 
make this objection are reading adult 
approaches into a child’s mind. Those 
of us who have enjoyed the con- 
fidence of quite small children know 
the questions they will ask about 
funerals. It is quite a natural in- 
terest, and the work of religious ed- 
ucation—as always—is to convert 
the natural interest to the super- 
natural, so that they learn in early 
years to think about death and suf- 
fering in terms of God’s love.” 7 

In a succeeding chapter the Rev- 
erend Mr. Lumb sums up again the 


8 Mary Clemens Odell, Our Little Child 
Faces Life (Nashville, Tenn., 1989), p. 25. 

7 Reginald Lumb, A Year with the Cate- 
chism (London, 1944), p. 35. 
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reasoning of these teachers and pre- 
sents a conclusion with which we 
heartily concur in our teaching prac- 
tice. 

There are many who would leave out 
of religion everything that concerns sin, 
suffering, repentance, and forgiveness, 

. and naturally such people would 
postpone the teaching about the Cruci- 
fixion as long as they can. They make 
the astonishing plea that children find 
it morbid and gruesome. Catholic the- 
ology on the contrary is pledged to re- 
gard the story of Good Friday as the 
amazing mystery of our Savior’s re- 
deeming love and so would teach the 
children as soon as possible that the Son 
of God loves us and gave His life for us.§ 

We see on Calvary the height of 
God’s love, the crying need of all men, 
including primary children, and the 
glorious triumph of the words “It is 
finished!” that mean eternity and 
Easter to us. Because it is all this in 
very truth, we teach the Passion his- 
tory to our primary children. The 
real reason many modernists are 
loath to deal with this subject before 
children who will believe what is 
taught them is that they do not re- 
gard Calvary as the summit of the 
Christian faith, the battleground that 
spells out our victory over sin and 
hell, the destination toward which 
Jesus set a steadfast face from 
eternity. 

They dare not teach Good Friday, 
because they do not believe Easter! 

See how clearly this is evident in 
the following quotation taken from 
the teacher’s textbook of a current 
series of graded Sunday school mate- 
rial. Note also the sensible warnings 
and the helpful hints as to the man- 


8 Ibid., pp. 87, 38. 
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ner of presentation, the grading, of 
the Passion account to younger chil- 
dren. We, too, must be mindful of 
the fact that the primary children are 
looking through the first windows of 
the tower of learning and should not 
be expected to see what will become 
clear to them at the higher levels. 


Certainly on Easter Day it is the living 
Christ that Christians wish to remember. 
The essential elements in the Gospels 
are what Jesus was and what he taught, 
not the details of his death. 

Our Easter joy should consist of re- 
membering that life and what it meant. 
Stories of Jesus’ friendliness and help- 
fulness which the children had in Part 1 
of this course should be recalled and en- 
joyed. 

It was the influence of Jesus’ spirit 
and of his words that remained with the 
disciples and inspired them to heroic 
action. That was the living Christ. It is 
even so with us today. It is only as 
that life and those words find expression 
in our own lives, that Jesus has risen 
indeed. 

What shall we carry to the youngest 
children in the primary group on Easter 
Day? What will have abiding religious 
value? We know that certain common 
practices should be avoided. Too often 
race prejudice and hatred of the Jews 
have been implanted by the way the 
story is told. Teachers forget that Jesus 
himself was a Jew, that his loyal fol- 
lowers as well as his persecutors were 
Jews. It is always unjust to deal with 
any people as though each individual 
were like all the others. 

Teachers will need to be very careful 
at Easter. The writer once overheard a 
conscientious teacher of primary chil- 
dren tell with dramatic and telling effect 
all the shockingly cruel details of the 
crucifixion. She has known personally 
two young primary children who were 
so upset by the story of the crucifixion 
that they became actually ill. 

It is our responsibility to guard the 
emotions of children and to spare them 
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from unnecessary shock. Young children 
are not ready to understand the cruci- 
fixion story in the true sense, and the 
teacher should never tell it in the class. 
A bad emotional shock may lead to an 
actual avoidance of religious stories in 
the future. This has happened in many 
cases.? 

There is no Easter knowledge there, 
Do grade the story to the primary 
level; do not emphasize the gore and 
the horror. But omit the cross? Never! 
It is the means of salvation. Omit 
His death? No! It is no defeat, no 
failure — not if you know Easter, not 
if you teach Easter! 

A four-year-old, riding on top of a 
bus with her mother and aunt, passed 
a cemetery and said, “That's where 
you get married.” The mother, turn- 
ing momentarily from her gossip, cor- 
rected, “Not married, silly, buried.” 
“What’s buried?” “Put in a hole!” 
Then the adult conversation was re- 
sumed.!° If that be death, don’t 
speak of it. Ignore it. But if to die 
is to be with Christ and far better, 
look to it as a coming blessing. When 
children hear of the crucifixion, an- 
other writer says, “they are often 
sadly distressed, and it is right that 
their response should be one of pity 
and awe, but always tell at the same 
time the glad story of Easter Day, 
and that He is not dead, but lives 
forevermore to love us and has said, 
‘Lo, I am with you alway.” 4 

If we do not teach the real mean- 
ing of Lent and Easter, this is the 
type of thing we shall have. Again 


9 Armilda Brome Keiser, Growing in 
God’s World (Nashville, 1939), p. 272. 

10 Noel E. Nicholl, A Child’s Personal 
Religion (Great Britain, 1944), p. 22. 

11 Jbid., p. 34. 
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I quote from the teaching helps of 
the graded course mentioned before: 


This session introduces the Easter unit 
which is designed to give the children 
a feeling for the permanence of certain 
rhythms to nature. This discussion 
should be arranged to climax in a service 
of worship at Easter.” 

As we enjoy all that the season brings, 
let us remember that Jesus, too, loved 
the outdoors. This will be the general 
theme for the month.!% 

We remember at Easter what Jesus 
taught about looking around us to dis- 
cover how much God loves us and cares 
for us. We remember what He said to 
some sad and discouraged people about 
the flowers and the sparrows.14 

They may also present a dramatization 
out of their study of the meaning of 
Easter. They might choose as a subject: 
“We Remember Jesus!” The young 
people might decide on the four fol- 
lowing emphases. 

1. We remember Jesus because He 
helped the sick, and out of that concern 
great hospitals have come. 

2. We remember Jesus because He 
placed a new value on child life, and 
Christian family life today is grounded 
on His words. 

3. We remember Jesus because He 
taught people about God’s love, and 
from His insights, simplicity of our wor- 
ship service has come. 

4. We remember Jesus because He 
pointed men toward a new goal of serv- 
ice so that through all the centuries 
people in many walks of life have fol- 


lowed in His way.” 15 


12 Rebecca Rice, “Primary Closely Graded 
Courses,” Child Guidance in Christian Liv- 
ing, March, 1948, p. 122. 

13 Laura Kline Ruckman, “Worship in the 
Primary Department,” Child Guidance in 
Christian Living, March, 1948, p. 124. 

14 Lina A. Rauschenberg, “Primary Group 
Graded Lessons,” Child Guidance in Chris- 
tian Living, March, 1948, p. 180. 

15 Iris V. Cully, “Celebrating Easter,” 
ibid., p. 111. 
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Here are Sunday school lessons 
which, if we may use a phrase of St. 
Paul used in connection with the 
omission of Christ’s resurrection in 
another area of life, are of all Sun- 
day school lessons most miserable! 

For all practical purposes the ac- 
count of the Cross must be presented 
to children of the primary age — 
they will ask about it whether we 
want to teach it or not. “Thus a tiny 
child may ask about the cross he sees 
in church or in a book, and perhaps 
our first answer might be, “That is a 
Jesus Cross — it says, Jesus loves me.’ 
... The Cross is a little holy picture 
saying to each one of us ‘Jesus loves 
you, He wants you to love Him 
too.” 16 Here is another example of 
such an approach: 

In the next lessons we are going to 
learn about the Cross, and a wonderful 
subject it is, because it tells us about 
Christ’s love for us. Let us make a sign 
of the cross in the air, with our finger, 
now. It is the most interesting sign in 
the world, and here are some reasons. 
(1) When we were taken to Holy Bap- 
tism, this was the sign which the priest 
marked upon our foreheads. Just as the 
Boy Scout or Guide has his sign (which 
you all know), so the Christian has his 
sign too. (2) Whenever we go to church, 
we see the cross. There it is on the gable 
end (have you ever noticed it?), and 
there it is, too, in the middle of the 
altar.17 

Such teaching, which will in all 
probability precede the first presenta- 
tion of the Passion account, will pre- 
pare the way for this great evidence 
of God’s love. 

A few more quotations relative to 
our approach and presentation: 


16 Noel E. Nicholl, op. cit., p. 34. 


17 Lumb, A Year with the Catechism, 
p. 35. 
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The Passion season is the time to con- 


not to overplay certain parts, 
in order not to overstimulate the child’s 
emotions and thus obscure the great 
example of the Savior’s life. The parent 
or teacher will let the Savior's love for 
us be the prominent note. This does 
not mean that important portions of the 
Story are to be omitted. A foundation 
for Christian character is in the process 
of being built, and therefore the picture 
drawn for the child must be complete, 
even to the pain and sorrow in it. How- 
ever, there is a way of telling the stories 
on the child's level of feeling and under- 


His death on the cross should fill the 
child with wonder. God’s love is put to 
the fmal test. He remembers all the 
people about the cross — those who loved 
Him, those who did not. Finally even 
nature must obey God's will. Jesus still 


; . When 
death comes to the Savior it is a i 
fulfillment of His work. “It is finished!” 
ee ee ae, he my. ot Jeane 
Rie dow He Saicads to cise on. the 

It is not necessary to tell the Passion 
story im its entirety to the very young 
child. It might be omitted for the two- 
year-old (although he may ask for it, 
tures or comments from older brothers 
or sisters). The stories: erp em 
Jetusalem, The Last Supper, Be- 
trayal, and The Crucifixion (in more or 
less sketchy fashion) may be told to the 
four-year-old, while the five-year-old will 
be very much more interested and may 
be told all the stories... * 


18 Gertrude Doederlein, 


Living with Our 
Children (Minneapolis, 1941), pp. 136-138. 
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The Passion account offers the op- 
portunity, as one author puts it, to 
“show how we, too, ‘hurt Him’ when 
we are unkind and selfish and proud. 
Use some such simple words as ‘Jesus 
wants to stay quite near us, in our 
hearts, to help us to be sorry for being 
naughty and make us loving and kind 
again, as God wants us to be. Some- 
times we wont let Him, we go on 
being bad, and that makes Him very 
sad, though He still loves us: We 
can ask Him to come, ‘Come to my 
heart, Lord Jesus, There is room in 
my heart for Thee. Before she was 
four, little Elizabeth June understood 
well, for her mother tells how one 
day after a sad screaming bout was 
over she said, “You know some little 
times I was quiet, and then Jesus 
ran back, but then I turned Him out 
again. ” 

From the days of early childhood, 
primary groups in the Sunday school, 
the Passion of our Lord should be 
presented in the light of Easter, with 
a minimum of terrible detail, as a 
demonstration of God's love to all 
children and to mankind. 


II 
The Purpose 

of the Passion of Our Lord 
is Taught at the Middle Age Level 

Noel E. Nicholl states that such a 
preliminary teaching of the love of 
the Cross “will prepare the way for 
later years when the practical Junior 
child, full of plans and projects of his 
own, will understand when we talk to 
him of God’s plan of love, and how 


19 Noel E. Nicholl, op. cit., p. 34. 
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sin spoilt and still spoils that plan. 
Already in his daily life he expe- 
riences feelings of shame and guilt 
at times and can see clearly the need 
for forgiveness and for a strength 
greater than his own to help him to 
‘fight the old devil”... It may be 
that he can already begin to see the 
wonder of a holy love, which, hating 
sin, can yet love and forgive and give 
a new hope and strength to the 
repentant sinner.” ?° 

Children of this age level will begin 
to recognize the wonderful plan in 
the work of redemption. They will 
understand wrongdoing and the fact 
that God threatens punishment for 
sin. They will see that no sinner 
would be able to die for another be- 
cause for his own guilt he would be 
condemned to death. The need for 
the sinless Savior becomes apparent, 
the injustice of the suffering of Christ 
becomes meaningful as they see it 
was borne willingly for us. In all 
levels the resultant life of love, the 
“live under Him in His kingdom” 
response we ought to give our Lord, 
would be pointed out. The lesson 
helps for the Concordia series point 
out this aim for the Juniors: “That 
the child may realize the purpose of 
Christ’s sufferings as the Substitute 
for sinners and may be led to hate 
and flee sin and serve Jesus as His 
glorious King.”*1_ More clearly now 
the result this knowledge of the Pas- 
sion should have on the child should 


20 Ibid., pp. 834—85. 


21 Concordia Sunday School Teachers’ 
Quarterly, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, January- 
March, 1948, ed. A. C. Mueller (St. Louis, 
1948), p. 149. 
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be brought out. An aim for the Junior 
level is given in our Concordia Quar- 
terly, “that the child, realizing the 
greatness of Jesus’ forgiving love may 
live only for Jesus and may freely 
forgive all who wrong him.” ” Again: 
“That the child, realizing what it cost 
the Son of God to redeem him, may 
abhor and shun sin as the worst 
evil.” 28 

It must be kept in mind, of course, 
that there is no complete separation 
of emphases on the various age levels. 
The facts of the account are taught 
and retaught to all classes, the love 
of God is emphasized again and again. 
But as we think through various ap- 
proaches, a division such as is here 
suggested may be helpful. Certainly 
by this age the need for stress on our 
duty toward Him who gave His life 
must be a theme of our teaching. 

Warnings are still in order. Here 
is a good question for the teacher to 
ask himself: “Was I able to portray 
the sufferings of Jesus in such a way 


‘that the children would not pity Jesus, 


but be drawn to love Him?” 24 We 
should strive “to instill not only pity, 
but a great love to Christ for His will- 
ingness to become the Savior of sin- 
ners.” *5 

Here again we must insist on the 
positive approach that Easter makes 
possible. Knowing the glorious plan 
of salvation in which Jesus was en- 
gaged, looking forward to the triumph 


22 Ibid., p. 154. 

23 Ibid., p. 155. 

24 A. B. Schwan, My Second School Book 
(Minneapolis, 1943), p. CXI. 

25 Inez Steen, God Speaks to Me (Min- 
neapolis, 1944), p. CIV. 
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of “It is finished” and “I go to prepare 
a place for you,” we rejoice at the op- 
portunity of teaching children of the 
middle age level the Passion account. 
Sectarian literature for the Sunday 
school shies away from the Passion 
even with these older children. Jun- 
iors enter into the hero-worshiping 
age, and a beaten, crucified Jesus is 
not the Jesus they are teaching, but 
the Jesus who went about doing good, 
healing, helping, teaching. Since they 
believe His death to be a martyrdom 
to His belief in brotherhood, love, and 
“golden ruledness,” a concept diffi- 
cult to teach to young people who 
would be more apt to grasp the mis- 
ery and pain of His death, they avoid 
it as much as possible. A few quota- 
tions will illustrate: 

While Juniors will learn facts about 
the death of Jesus, let the emphasis in 
worship be upon our Lord’s courage and 
his great love for mankind. The joy of 
new life in returning springtime and our 
joy in being followers of Christ provide 
a theme of joy for our worship during 
March.?6 
Here again we accept the helpful — 
do emphasize the Lord’s courage and 
love, but emphasize it as what it 
really was: courage and love in bear- 
ing our sin. If ever there was a 
rattling good theme of glorious deeds, 
of courage and devotion to arouse 
the answering deeds, courage, and 
loyalty in young people of this middle 
age, this is it. Use it! The Lord by 
His Spirit will make stronger Chris- 
tians through it! 

For such teaching more is needed 


26 Vesta Towner, “Worship in the Junior 
Department,” Child Guidance in Christian 
Living, March, 1948, p. 182. 
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than “a unit planned to help boys 
and girls see Jesus as the thoughtful 
boy, the carpenter, the teacher, the 
patriot, the one who revealed God to 
men, the Pattern and Example for 
those who choose to follow him as 
children of God, and the Leader of 
all who carry forward his work. 
Most important of all, the juniors are 
to see Jesus as a son earnestly seek- 
ing and doing his Father’s will. Ever 
since he lived, men have known from 
his life what it meant to be obedient 
children of God.” 27 (Sic the capital- 
ization.) We can agree with part of 
this teacher's statement: “In helping 
boys and girls understand the mean- 
ing of Easter, I will avoid the grue- 
some details of the crucifixion and 
stress the fact that Jesus chose to do 
God’s will to the very end. He chose 
death rather than give up His high 
purpose of awakening people to new 
knowledge of their responsibilities as 
children of God,” 78 but while we con- 
sent to the pianissimo on the suffering 
lest only pity be aroused, we despair 
at the lack of fortissimo in giving the 
purpose of the Passion. He chose 
death in order to make it possible for 
them to be the children of God! The 
possibility of forgiveness earned on 
the cross makes possible the change 
from enemy to son. Believe that, 
and you will want to teach the Passion 
account. 


Christ died to make us His breth- 


27 Dorothy La Croix Hill, The Way of 
Good Will, Teachers’ Manual (Nashville, 
1942), p.9. 

28 Virginia Bruett Wyatt, “Junior Closely 
Graded Courses,” Child Guidance in Chris- 
tian Living, March, 1948, p. 134. 
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ren! It’s wonderful! It’s not grue- 
some. Teach it with the fire of your 
own faith. If there is one element 
in general that our teaching needs, 
it is fire—the fire of faith and love 
that a true realization of what Christ 
has done should place into our own 
hearts and reflect into our voices. 
If a cub reporter reported on a three- 
alarm fire with as little enthusiasm 
and excitement as some teachers ex- 
hibit in telling the dramatic rescue 
of all mankind from the fires of hell, 
he would be sacked. Believe it! Live 
it! Realize it! Then — tell it! remem- 
bering always that the “its” in these 
exclamations must always be, not the 
sufferings alone, but their great pur- 
pose! 
III 
The Meaning 
of the Passion of Our Lord 

is Taught at the Senior Age Level 


Quite obviously at this third divis- 
ion appears again the fact that no 
complete separation of emphases ac- 
cording to pupil age can be made for 
our Passion teaching. The country- 
side is still the complete revelation. 
As a teacher leads his class up the 
stone tower of learning, he notes new 
members in his class — eyes that did 
not look out of the lower windows 
at the revelation of God, and minds 
that do not recall what once they 
learned. The countryside remains the 
same, however, and as we point out 
the whole scene once again, stressing 
the facts, the love of God displayed 
and the purpose of it all, the children 
of the Senior age level should be en- 
couraged to meditate on the meaning 
of the Passion. 
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As an example of such an aim note 
the following: 

The purpose of this lesson is: 

1. to help the group to gain a knowl- 
edge of the crucifixion scene and the 
events surrounding it; 

2. to lead them into an appreciation 
of Christ’s own interpretation of His 
death and the further elaboration of this 
by the Apostles; and 

3. to help them discover the implica- 
tions of His death for their daily life.?® 
“Appreciation” and “implications” are 
words that may help us see our goal 
in this age group. When we think of 
the young people in our particular 
classes with their thin crust (can it 
be called that?) of Junior and Senior 
High mores, their concentrated con- 
cern with themselves at this moment, 
and their dependence on the opinion 
of the group as to what is to be re- 
garded as important at any particular 
time; and when we think of the brief 
and often terribly unfocused Sunday 
school period in which they are ours 
to mold; and when we consider that 
while God Himself must re-create 
them fit subjects to live under Him 
in His eternal Kingdom, we are His 
agents to develop loyal, active sub- 
jects in His kingdom on earth; then 
we begin to realize how vital for 
their souls and for the Church is our 
task of helping these young people to 
appreciate what Christ has done for 
them and to realize the implications 
of their easily spoken, hardly lived, 
confession, “I believe that Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, has redeemed me 
that I might live under Him in His 
kingdom, starting here and now!” 


*9 George Aus, Forward with Christ 
(Teacher’s Manual for Grade VII), (Min- 
neapolis, 1941), p. 230. 
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Knowing the Passion account is not 
enough. Appreciating its meaning, 
realizing its implications, are the 
necessities of a living faith. “There is 
a very real danger that we make an 
end of what Christ meant to be a 
means to an end.” 2° 

An approach that attempts to 
arouse thought which will carry the 
history of the Passion beyond mere 


facts might be quoted: 

Ask your group, “Why did Jesus die?” 
All will readily answer, “To save us from 
our sins.” In order to get the mechanics 
out of this answer, let the teacher re- 
spond, “But I thought Jesus died on the 
cross because Pilate had condemned Him 
to be crucified?” If no one in the group 
gives the answer, let the teacher remind 
the group of Jesus’ word to Pilate, “Thou 
couldest have no power over Me except 
it were given thee from above.” What 
does this statement mean? Help your 
group to see that Christ here recognizes 
a higher power than Pilate’s as operative 
in what is happening in Gethsemane. 
He had faced the cross as His Father’s 
will. Pilate was merely an incident in 
the fulfillment of that will. 

But why was it His Father’s will that 
Christ die on Calvary? Does Christ any- 
where give us light on the purpose of 
His death? Let your group respond. If 
they cannot think of the passages, lead 
them to: 

a. John 10:15: “I lay down My life 
for the sheep.” John 15:13: “That a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” . . . 

b. Mark 10:45: “and to give His life 
a ransom for many.” ... 

d. All of this may be summed up in 
the pregnant phrase: “Christ died for 
[1 ad 


In order to bring out another thought, 
ask, “When does Christ want to be our 
Lord? When does He want us to be His 
own and serve Him in His kingdom?” 
Help them to appreciate that He died 


30 Ibid., p. 230. 
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that we might be His own and serve Him 
now. He died that He might be our 
Lord now as well as in heaven. 

With all of this as background launch 
into a discussion with your group of the 
questions: “What does the Lordship of 
Jesus mean for us?” and “How can we 
let Christ be Lord of our daily lives?” 
Let your group respond. Help them 
to face their daily lives with the thought 
uppermost, “What does Christ want me 
to do here?” 31 

Another approach aimed at arous- 
ing thought in the pupils beyond a 
mere chronology of events was pre- 
sented in the Concordia Sunday 
School Teachers’ Quarterly (January 
to March, 1948) on page 150. Christ 
was presented as the King of Truth, 
the Revealer of spiritual truth — God, 
man’s relation to Him, pardon, the 
hereafter. An awareness of the care- 
less spiritual thinking exhibited by 
nominal Christians and by Modernis- 
tic sects as to the true nature of sin 
and the need for the Savior and His 
suffering will contribute to an appre- 
ciation of the truth God has preserved 
to us. 


One other approach: 


There are some big, old words that 

every child of God should know. Of 
course, he can be His child without 
knowing them. But if he is to be ready 
to give a reason for the hope that is his, 
he should be able to say something about 
them. Each word is not so much a neat 
explanation of the glorious mystery of 
God’s grace as it is a picture suggesting 
meanings more splendid than man’s 
imagination can contain. 
(The words then studied are Atone- 
ment, Reconciliation, Redemption, 
Justification, and Vicarious Victory.) 
The conclusion reached is: 


31 Ibid., pp. 229-281. 
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We can never understand fully what 
wonderful things God has done for us. 
It is like looking at the stars. On a clear 
night we can see about 3,000 with the 
naked eye. Astronomers tell us that there 
are millions of others flung farther be- 
yond in space. However, the stars we 
do see give us an inkling of the starry 
splendors beyond, but only an inkling. 
So it is with these word pictures of God’s 
love. From the little that we do grasp 
we can live in constant wonder at the 
fullness which we cannot know until we 
reach heaven.??2 

An ever-increasing wonder at the 
love, the purpose, the personal mean- 
ing of the Passion which will con- 
tinue throughout life as a constant 
stimulus to Christian living must be 
implanted in the pupils of this age. 
Compare the Christian thinking proc- 
esses of the man who, in describing 
an event that took place on a certain 
day, said, “I was rejoicing in the Lord 
that morning; I really was!” with the 
all-too-probable reaction in an av- 
erage class when presented with a 
multiple-choice problem such as this: 
Going to church gives me — much — 

some — very little — joy 
Learning my Sunday school lesson gives 

"me — much — some — very little — joy 
and so on through “singing hymns, 
saying prayers, obeying parents, read- 
ing the Bible, thinking of Jesus’ love, 
praying for others, and practicing 
self-denial.” 8 Not only should these 
activities give us much joy, but we 


82 Alvin N. Rogness, On the Way (Min- 
neapolis, 1942), pp. 78-81. 

83 A. C, Mueller, Senior Department, 
Concordia Sunday School Lessons, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2— April, 1943, p. 76. 


and our pupils should be able to rec- 
ognize that it is joy, and should be 
able to express that joy with brethren 
in the communion of saints. Some- 
thing of the activities of the Walther 
League’s Lutheran Service Volunteer 
schools should reach back into our 
Sunday school sessions, so that med- 
itation in a “quiet time” on the won- 
ders of the Passion is encouraged, and 
expression of our faith even in simple 
topics like “What the Death of Jesus 
Means to Me” or “What Jesus En- 
dured in the Garden” might become 
tools to develop realization and ap- 
preciation in the lives of these young 
Christians. 

How cold we are! How little we 
are moved by all that our Lord has 
borne for us! Our greatest worry 
should not be that the Primary 
children receive an emotional shock 
from the account of His Passion, but 
that we older children are utterly un- 
moved by the terrible cost of our 
adoption! Our problem is not only 
to grade down the Passion to the age 
level of the pupils, but to grade up 
the pupils and ourselves to a life 
lived in the implications of that Pas- 
sion by which we are purchased and 
won to be His own! 

O Christ, whose wondrous birth 
meaneth nothing unless we be bom 
again, whose death and sacrifice nothing 
unless we die unto sin, whose resurrec- 
tion nothing if thou be risen alone: Raise 
and exalt us, O Savior, both now to the 
estate of grace and hereafter to the state 
of glory, where with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit Thou livest and reignest, 
God for ever and ever. 


(Cambridge Bede Book) 


The Teacher in the Lutheran One-Room School 


G. F. KLAMMER 


“Good morning, Sir! Is this seat 
taken?” 

“No, help yourself. The train is 
quite crowded today.” 

“Yes, it seems as though every- 
body’s going back to school after the 
Christmas holidays. Are you going 
back to school too?” 

“Why, yes, in a way. You see, I’m 
a teacher.” 

“Where do you teach?” 

“Tm teacher at Cross Lutheran 
School in Paxton. Ill have to get off 
this streamliner at Omaha and change 
to a local. Paxton is too small for 
this train to stop.” 

“I see. What subject do you teach?” 

“I can answer that best by saying 
all. My school is a one-room school.” 

“I see. Well, which grade do ee 
teach, freshman, sophomore ... 

“I don’t teach in a high Gen 
I'm an elementary grade teacher.” 

“You mean to say you teach in a 
grade school? Why, I thought that 
was a woman’s job! How many other 
teachers are in your school?” 

“Perhaps I didn’t make myself clear 
before. I teach all the subjects and 
all the grades, from 1 to 8. I’m the 
only teacher. It’s a one-room or one- 
teacher school. I have 36 pupils this 
year.” 

“Now I’ve heard everything! How 
is it done? Don’t sit there and tell me 
you can teach all those 36 children 
of different sizes, ages, and grades all 
at the same time, in the same room, 
and get anywhere. It seems to me 
that my father went to a school some- 
thing like that years ago, but things 
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were different then. They didn’t have 
to know so much, didn’t go on to high 
school. Do you mean to tell me that 
parents will send their children to a 
school with only one teacher when 
even the smallest burg nowadays has 
a large consolidated school with a 
teacher for every grade and all the 
other facilities?” 

“Well, it’s a long story, and I don’t 
know just how to begin, but Ill try 
to give you a picture of my school 
at Paxton and why I teach in that 
kind of school. You ask whether there 
are really parents who will send their 
children to a small school like mine. 
There are. As I said before, I have 
36 of them. The parents who send 
them are people who believe that 
first things come first, that the right 
kind of education, the only kind for 
their children, is a Christian educa- 
tion. My school is that kind of school. 
I spend about an hour every school 
day instructing my pupils in the 
Fourth R, Religion. We believe in 
the Bible truth ‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’ 

“There are many Lutheran schools 
in our country. Some are large, hav- 
ing a teacher per grade, and many 
others are small,-like mine. Our 
church at Paxton has only 180 mem- 
bers, but these members are so in- 
terested in having their children ed- 
ucated in a Christian manner that 
they sacrifice time and money to see 
that their children get the most vital 
ingredient of a complete education.” 
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“You don’t mean to tell me that 180 
people can hire a minister and a 
teacher too! Couldn’t you consolidate 
like a lot of the little country schools 
have done?” 

“That has been done in many com- 
munities where our small schools were 
not too far apart. Children are trans- 
ported to a central school by bus. 
But my school in Paxton is 50 miles 
from the nearest other Lutheran 
school.” 

“TI should think that it would be a 
lot more sensible just to close the 
place up. Surely the kids don’t need 
that much religion. They might get 
inhibited. My two children attend 
the Wilton School in Central City. 
The wife sends them to Sunday school 
now and then, but ............. I don't 
get it though, you, a young fellow, 
wasting away your time in a little 
school way out in the sticks, trying 
to teach all those children!” 

“It isn’t as impossible as all that. 
Let me explain. With an average of 
about eight subjects per grade, one 
might think that the teacher in a 
one-teacher school would have to try 
to schedule about 64 classes in one 
short school day. Not much educat- 
ing could be done under such cir- 
cumstances. There are a variety of 
ways in which such a situation is 
avoided. I combine grades in various 
subjects to save time. For example, 
instead of having a separate class in 
health for Grade Seven and Grade 
Eight, I combine the two and use 
part of the course one year and the 
other the next. That way each grade 
gets the full subject material once 
every two years. I combine Grades 
Five and Six and Three and Four for 
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various subjects too. It’s easy to com- 
bine classes in the social studies, 
because the subject matter isn’t def- 
initely restricted to grade level in 
these coursvs.” 

“I follow you on that, but [ still 
don’t get how you teach the rest of 
the grades when you are busy with, 
let’s say, 7th—8th Grade history.” 

“Just a minute. I have my briefcase 
on the rack above. During the Christ- 
mas vacation at home I spent a little 
time trying to iron out a kink in 
timing in my daily schedule. I have 
the schedule with me, and a look at 
it will answer your question. Ah, 
here it is. Notice here that the 7th 
and 8th Grade history class meets on 
Monday for 20 minutes from 1:55 to 
2:15. The two preceding periods 
were taken up by the 8rd—4th Grade 
social studies and 5th—6th Grade his- 
tory, respectively. Those two groups 
now have time to do individual and 
group work at their seats on the new 
assignments just given. Grades 1—2 
will follow Grades 7—8 with a reading 
period; so they are now busy doing 
silent reading.” 

“By the looks of it, you have quite 
a day’s work lined up here on your 
schedule. But does it really work? 
Do the other pupils get down to 
business when you have your class 
with the 7th—8th Grades?” 

“Tll have to admit that there are 
times when a few children try to go 
their own way, but the same situation 
holds true in any school, and it’s there 
where an alert teacher can keep them 
all profitably occupied.” 

“I notice here by your schedule 
that you have history scheduled on 
only two days a week. How can the 
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children get enough history that 
wayr 

“Well, for one thing, the assign- 
ments are longer, and the children 
have to learn to do their work more 
independently. So, even though they 
do not have a special class period in 
history on the other three days a 
week, they still have individual study 
to do in the subject. I feel that one 
of the advantages of my school is 
just that idea of learning early in life 
that there are many situations where 
independent thought and action mean 
more than being able to lean on the 
crutch of someone else’s_ thinking. 
If you will look at the schedule again, 
you will note that geography is taught 
on Wednesday and Thursday and 
citizenship on Friday during the 1:55 
to 2:15 period. As you can see, I 
alternate in various other subjects like 
language, science, and health during 
the course of the week.” 

“But doesn’t it get quite tiresome 
jumping around from class to class 
all day long?” 

“On the contrary, the variety of 
subject matter keeps me in touch with 
a wider and more interesting field. 
I like to think of my school as a con- 
stant challenge to my initiative and 
resourcefulness. There are still other 
time-saving methods which I use at 
intervals. Some subjects are very 
closely related as to content and can 
be fused into a single unit of study. 
History and geography often adapt 
themselves to such integration. Be- 
cause the pupils of the one-teacher 
school are of various ages, they form 
a family pattern in their relationships. 
This is of much help to the teacher, 
since he can use the older pupils as 
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helpers both in and out of the class- 
room. I use pupil helpers regularly 
for drill activities with the lower 
grades, assisting in primary art work, 
and story reading. It helps me and 
is a distinct advantage to the pupil 
helper. It’s one of those lifelike sit- 
uations we strive for in education. 
Besides that, the younger pupils learn 
a lot from the upper grade classes, 
and the older pupils review much 
while primary grades are being 
taught.” : 

“Well, young man, I can see that 
you have your heart and mind in your 
one-teacher school. The way you pic- 
ture it, it seems to be a very workable 
school situation. I must admit that 
I’ve learned a lot in our little con- 
versation. Most of us usually think 
of education as being good if it is 
big —a big building, large faculty, a 
lot of athletic equipment, and the 
like, but from what you've told me, 
I'll have to revise my thinking in the 
matter. I’m still not clear on one point, 
however. I can see that you can do 
a creditable job of teaching in your 
small school, but why have it at all? 
Why not let all of the children go to 
the regular public schools? Aren’t you 
making a mountain out of a molehill 
by putting so much emphasis on reli- 
gion? That might all be true what 
you said about first things first, but 
I can’t see that it makes so much 
difference!” 

“It makes a lot of difference. In 
fact, if it weren’t for the religion we 
teach daily, your point would be cor- 
rect — we might as well close up. We 
often call our Lutheran schools Chris- 
tian day schools —a fitting name. As 
a Lutheran teacher, and especially as 
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a one-room teacher, I have to keep 
that fact constantly in mind, the fact 
that the main subject in my school is 
the Christian religion. If I didn't, I'd 
begin to feel as you do. Look at my 
schedule again. We begin the day 
with Scripture reading, hymn, and 
prayer, and then go right in to a Bible 
story or some phase of Christian doc- 
trine. In order to give the children 
a lasting treasury of Christian teach- 
ing I have them memorize many parts 
of the Scriptures. All of our schools 
can't be large, with a teacher for 
every grade, since the size of con- 
gregations varies, but one thing we 
can do for the children of the church, 
and that is to provide them with the 
best possible education for this life 
and for the life to come. I feel that 
I am doing that in my humble one- 
room school at Paxton. That’s what 
keeps me at it. My own Christian 
training has convinced me that to 
serve the Lord is the most important, 
the only purpose in life.” 

“You know, maybe if I would have 
had a school training like that when 
I was a kid... . I’m really a sort of 
a Lutheran myself, but I’ve lost track 
of the Church. We never had a school 
or an interest\ in Christian education 
like you have. The little religion I 
_ got when I was young just sort of 
drifted away from me, or I from it. 
Youre getting me interested again. 
Wouldn't mind having you as one of 
my salesmen. Youre sure sold on 
your product. That’s what it takes!” 

“Thank you for the compliment. 
I’ve often had offers to go into some 
other profession or business, some of 
which offered a lot more money or 
seemed to offer a higher place in the 
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sun, but after considering, I’ve always 
come to the conclusion that my work 
in the one-teacher school was of par- 
amount importance. Since we shall 
no doubt always have such schools in 
our church organization, I try to make 
my school the best school possible, 
so that others who follow will have 
a firm foundation on which to build.” 
“Don't you get discouraged at times 
though, when you see and read about 
the hundreds of small schools being 
discontinued? It seems to me that 
I just read last week that in my State 
alone 75% of the small schools had 
been absorbed into various consoli- 
dated systems during the last ten 
years.” : 
“Yes, sometimes I do get dis- 
couraged. There are so many details 
to be taken care of in the one-teacher 
school. All of the administrative work 
rests upon one man, janitor work is 
usually included, extracurricular ac- 
tivities can be given only a minimum 
of time, adequate audio-visual aids 
equipment is often lacking, the li- 
brary is too small even for the limited 
number of pupils, and the like. But 
I like to look at the brighter side of 
things. Why, just last summer I 
attended a workshop at one of our 
teachers’ colleges designed especially 
to aid the teacher in our one-room 
schools to do a better job of teaching. 
We discussed the following major 
divisions regarding my type of school: 
organizing the general instruction; 
organizing the teaching of religion; 
organizing the teaching of reading; 
providing adequate textbooks and 
materials; and providing modern 
buildings and equipment for the one- 
teacher school. It really gives a per- 
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son a lift to know that he isn't left 
to fight his battles alone out in the 
field, but that his Church is with 
him, showing a vital interest in his 
problems. I left that workshop with a 
new zeal for my work.” 

“It takes some plugging from the 
home office to keep my sales force 
enthused at times. I know just what 
you mean.” 

“I see that weve pulling into 
Omaha, where I change trains.. Ill 
have to get my things together. It’s 


been a pleasure meeting and talking’ 


with you. I hope that I haven't bored 


_you with my school talk, because I 


get rather wound up in the subject 
at times.” 

“Not at all, not at all. In fact, I 
enjoyed the conversation very much. 
I like to listen to a person who really 
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knows and believes what he’s talking 
about. Some of the things you've 
said about Christian education have 
set me thinking. Is there a Lutheran 
school in Central City?” 

“Yes, we have a_ three-teacher 
school there. What is your address? 
I can have the principal, Mr. Johnson, 
look you up.” 

“Here’s my card. I’m not promising 
anything, but if all of you Lutheran 
teachers are as sold on your schools 
as you are, it may be something to 
look into. I’ve been putting off my 
religion for a more convenient time. 
Maybe this is it. Good-by young 
man, and the best of luck!” 

“Good-by, Sir, ’'m sure you'll never 
regret looking into the matter of a 
Christian education for your children 
and for yourself.” 


Looxinc AT THE UnFuNNy Funnies. — The product of a publishing in- 


\ ™ dustry grossing an approximate $72,000,000 annually from so-called “comic” 
books has suddenly become the subject of widespread scrutiny by worried 
parents, church and civic groups, and a headache for city governments as a 
result of increasing and persistent demands to do something about it. 


The old-fashioned funnies such as the “Katzenjammer Kids” and “Mutt 


, and Jeff’ have spawned some offspring that aren’t so funny. Emphasis on 
murder, mayhem, sex, and glorification of crime constitute the “new look” 


‘in comics for a large segment of this particular publishing industry. This 


trend in “comics” is anything but beneficial to the youngsters of America. 
At the present time there are 35 publishers printing and distributing about 


300 “comic” books (good and bad), with an approximate annual circulation 
of 720,000,000 copies. That they are popular is attested to by the fact that 
“the first survey of comics magazine readership, recently undertaken in a 
typical American city (Dayton, Ohio), shows that in the age group 8—14, 
96.5 per cent of boys and 94.7 per cent of girls read comic books. 

Municipal reaction to demands for some kind of control has varied. 
A majority of the cities have sought the co-operation of wholesalers and 
dealers in some plan of voluntary control or self-censorship. ‘Others have felt 
that the problem rests primarily in the home. Ordinances and resolutions 
setting up official censorship committees or imposing legal controls have been 
adopted or are pending in a number of cities. 


Lutheran Secondary Education in St. Louis“ 


A. C. STELLHORN 


Synopsis of the First Article of This Series 


(Published in LuTHERAN EDUCATION, 
October, 1948) 


Luther and our fathers in America laid 
great stress on the Christian school, ele- 
mentary and higher, and thus on a complete 
formal education of Christians in all things 
pertaining to this life and the life hereafter. 

The first Perry County (Missouri) Col- 
lege, 1839, devoted itself wholly to a gen- 
eral Christian education, more or less on 
the secondary level, with a view to expand- 
ing into a higher school of learning. The 
second, or rehabilitated, Perry County Col- 
lege, 1843, definitely began the training of 
“teachers and pastors,” but retained the 
feature of a general education. Its succes- 
sor, Concordia College of St. Louis, aimed 
mainly to train pastors and teachers, but 
from 1850 to 1855 laid an unusual stress on 
a general education. 

But it was soon realized that the Gym- 
nasium (high school and junior college de- 
partment), while eminently suited for a 
professional training, did not properly satisfy 
the needs of non-professional occupations. 
Hence, the establishment of a private Eng- 
lish school by a Pastor Miller in the fall of 
1855 was welcomed. 


THE ENGLISH PRIVATE SCHOOL 
OF PASTOR MILLER 

The minutes of the General Con- 
gregation in St. Louis and the Lu- 
theraner leave both Pastor Miller and 
his English private school in a rather 
dense historical fog. But other sources 
of information have been discovered, 
and we can now draw the following 
fairly clear picture. 


The School 

In the previous article we quoted 
Prof. Adolf Biewend as reporting in 
the Lutheraner that an English Lu- 
theran pastor by the name of Miller 


* Paper read at the meeting of the St. 
Louis Chapter, Concordia Historical In- 
stitute, Dec. 3, 1948. 


had come to Concordia College in 
St. Louis in the spring of 1855, partly 
to perfect himself in the German lan- 
guage, and partly to continue his the- 
ological studies, and that Pastor Miller 
opened an English private school to 
meet the needs of non-professional 
students, a school physically separate 
from the College, yet conducted in 
the same spirit. 

From a letter of Professor Bie- 
wend ! these facts can now be added: 
Though a private undertaking, the 
Miller school was in fact considered 
the English Department of Concordia 
College, and might be turned over to 
Synod. It had been quite successful, 
and at one time enjoyed an enrollment 
of 30, including the sons of Germans 
who desired an English course for 
them. The school was not a fashion- 
able institution; it was plain but neat 
in its appointments. The income was 
enough to support the teacher, who 
also conducted a night school. It 
represented a financial investment of 
$600. While the course of study is 
not given, bookkeeping is mentioned 
as one of the subjects. At the time 
that Professor Biewend wrote this 
letter, March 10, 1856, Pastor Miller 
had taken sick, and his condition was 
such that the doctor insisted he must 
have a complete rest during the com- 
ing summer, and also thereafter take 
good care of himself. As a con- 
sequence, Pastor Miller (who in this 


1 A. Biewend to the Rev. Paul Israel 
Baumgart, Venedy, Ill, March 10, 1856. 
Collection of Mr. Carl Schmidt, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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letter for the first time is called Pas- 
tor C. Miller), Pastor F.C. D. Wyne- 
ken, and Prof. Adolf Biewend coun- 
seled together and set out in quest 
of the Rev. J. W. Albach as a sub- 
stitute for Pastor Miller. Albach was 
a brother-in-law of Rev. Baumgart. 
Biewend, not knowing Albach’s ad- 
dress, hoped to reach him through 
Baumgart. And reach him he did, 
for Albach was in St. Louis 21 days 
later, March 31, 1856, and attended 
the installation of Prof. A. Biewend 
as Director and Rev. Geo. Schick as 
Conrector of the Concordia College 
Gymnasium.? We note in passing that 
Rev. J. W. Albach the next year be- 
came the teacher of the Immanuel 
Academy. 

We would still be in the dark about 
Albach’s decision, or the continuation 
of the Miller school, if it were not 
for a letter of Albach to Miller’s father 
seven months after young Miller had 
died.2 At that time Albach had al- 
ready been at the Immanuel Academy 
for two years. Miller’s father had 
written a Mr. Weidele in St. Louis, 
complaining that “the purchaser of 
his son’s school furniture here still 
owed between one and two hundred 
dollars for it, and that his [the pur- 
chaser’s] honesty should compel him 
to pay it.” He mentioned no name, 
but Mr. Weidele assumed that Albach 
was meant. 

In his reply, Rev. Albach states: 
“At the urgent request of Prof. Bie- 
wend, but with great reluctance, I 
moved from Illinois, and took charge 
of your son’s school. They also wished 


2 Lutheraner 12, 185. 

3 Albach to Rev. Miller, Lebanon, Pa., 
July 28, 1859. Collection of Mr. Carl 
Schmidt, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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for me to become the owner of the 
school, and to assume its debts. This 
I always declined, because, while they 
had paid $525.00 for the property, I 
would not have given $200.00 for it. 
Finally, upon your son’s urging it, 
I reluctantly declared myself disposed 
to assume a part of the debt, but only 
on the condition that your son remain 
part owner, and continue his connec- 
tion with the school, and upon the 
further condition that the debt so as- 
sumed by me should be paid only out 
of the surplus income of the school. 

“More than this I never promised, 
and no sensible man would have 
deemed me wise for promising more 
—some, myself among them, consid- 
ering’ even that too much. 

“Notwithstanding, during the fol- 
lowing vacation [summer of 1856], 
whilst I was absent in the country, 
your son, being about to leave, wrote 
a deed in which he consigned the 
property to me, in consideration of 
assuming his liabilities ($200.00 to 
Mr. Roschke, $90.00 to Mr. Barthel, 
$120.00 to Prof. Biewend), and pay- 
ing $200.00 to him besides, your son 
having expended $85.00 for improve- 
ments, though chiefly for his own con- 
venience. 

“Now, would you sign such a con- 
tract, or would you consider a man 
sane for promising to sign it, when 
he feels persuaded that the value he 
is to receive is not the one-third of 
what he is to give? 

“And that I was not wrong in my 
estimate, is evident from the fact that, 
when the congregation here, on the 
dissolution of the school (for you 
must not suppose that the Academy 
established by the congregation here 
is a continuation of your son’s school), 
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purchased the property, they only 
gave $200.00 for it with reluctance.* 
And had it not been that a number 
of friends had before already con- 
tributed $855.00 to pay the debts, 
which sum they were afterwards will- 
ing to lose, there would be several 
hundred dollars of unsettled claims 
against your son’s name. 

“Prof. Biewend here conducted the 
matter in reference to the school prop- 
erty on behalf of your son, and I 
know that he told me your son was 
satisfied with what he did. If any- 
thing remained unsettled, it must 
have been between Prof. Biewend 
and your son. All I had to do with 
the matter was to continue the school. 
And I still was willing, if there was 
any surplus, to use this in liquidating 
the debts. But instead of a surplus 
there was a deficiency, and when the 
school broke up, I came out about 
$100.00 minus, which I have not all 
paid off yet.” 

So it’ appears that Pastor Miller, 
a sick man, left St. Louis during the 
summer or early fall of 1856, with 
debts resting upon his school prop- 
erty, and with J. W. Albach in charge 
of the school, but unwilling to pur- 
chase it or to assume its debts. The 
important facts revealed in this letter 
are that the Miller school was con- 
tinued by Albach from the spring of 
1856 to an unnamed date of dissolu- 
tion, but very likely to the summer 


4 The Immanuel District, in its meeting 
on Dec. 17, 1857, elected a committee “to 
appraise the equipment which has been 
brought over from Mr. Albach’s former 
school quarters.” In the next meeting, 
Dec. 21, the committee reported these ef- 
fects to be worth $200.00. — “Protokoll des 
Oberen Distrikts,” meaning the Upper or 
Immanuel District. 
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of 1857, and that the Immanuel Acad- 
emy, opened in the fall of 1857, was 
not a continuation of the Miller 
school, that is, not a private but a 
congregational school. 

The financial difficulties mentioned 
in the letter explain now also the fol- 
lowing item in the minutes of the 
General Congregation for August 18, 
1856: 

“Prof. Walther invited those persons 
who are interested in an English higher 
school which can at this time be acquired 
with ease (‘derer man sich jetzt mit 
Leichtigkeit bemaechtigen koenne’), to 
discuss the matter at Concordia College, 
following next Sunday afternoon’s serv- 
ice, if the weather permits. In case of 
bad weather, the meeting will be held in 
Trinity church.” 

It was probably at this meeting, on 
which we have no further reports, 
that “a number of friends . . . con- 
tributed $355.00 to pay the debts” 
in order to continue the Miller school 
another year. 


Pastor Miller 

Who was this Pastor Miller? Our 
information on him was at first limited 
to the fact that he was an English 
Lutheran pastor who had come to 
study at Concordia College. The Lu- 
theraner calls him simply “Pastor Mil- 
ler,” the minutes of the General Con- 
gregation, “Herr Pastor Miller.” But 
we have now discovered additional 
facts. 

Soon after his arrival in St. Louis, 
he asked for permission to conduct 
English services at Immanuel Church 
on certain Sunday evenings.’ The 
General Congregation approved of 
this, and resolved to pay for the light. 


5 Minutes of the General Congregation, 
May 29, 1855. 
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Two members volunteered to look 
after the externals of the services. 
From Biewend’s letter to Baumgart, 
already quoted, we see that the serv- 
ices were held once a month. It may 
be interesting to note in passing that 
Rev. J. F. Buenger, since 1847 the pas- 
tor of Immanuel, had already asked 
to preach English as early as June 17, 
1844. In fact, Dr. Dacheaux, a French 
convert, later assistant instructor at 
Concordia College, was permitted as 
early as January 22, 1844, to have 
English and French “hours” in the 
schoolrooms, and less than a month 
later, Feb. 12, 1844, to conduct French 
services in Trinity Church. 
Short Biography of Miller 

Miller’s home was Lebanon, Lebanon 
County, Pa., where his father was a 
pastor.6 He had probably studied at 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
and at the Seminary just outside of 
Gettysburg, and may have been a class- 
mate or collegemate of J. W. Albach.’ 
As a pastor he belonged to the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium. When he left St. 
Louis in the summer or fall of 1856, he 
may have first gone home to his father 
for a rest. During the same summer, 
three members of Rev. E. G. W. Keyl’s 
congregation, Old St. Paul’s in Baltimore, 
organized Old St. Peter’s, the first Eng- 


6 Lutheraner 15, Jan. 11, 1859, p. 87. 
Walther writes that Miller died “at the home 
of his father.” 

Ebenezer, p. 207, states that Miller died 
at Lebanon, Pa. 

Lutheraner 11, Jan. 16, 1855, p. 88. Here 
the address is given as “Rev. Clemens Mil- 
ler, Lebanon, Lebanon County, Pa.” 


7 Jacob Scherer, Gettysburg, to J. W. Al- 
bach, Somerset, Pa., Dec. 23, 1841, a class- 
mate of Albach, writes about various class- 
mates and says: “Miller, perhaps you know, 
is in Pittsfield, Illinois, teaching. His books 
were very much injured on the way by the 
water.” Quite a number of other classmates 
were teaching. — Collection of Mr. Carl 
Schmidt, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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lish congregation of the Missouri Synod, 
and our Pastor Miller, now called 
J. Clement Miller [the Lutheraner says 
J. Clemens Miller] became its first pastor. 
“A controversy which arose because of 
the withdrawal of the organizers from 
Old St. Paul’s was carried on until it was 
finally adjusted, November, 1857, by 
Prof. Walther and Pastor Schwan, who 
were appointed by Synod, and who came 
to Baltimore for that purpose. 

“A parish school was established by 
this English congregation in January, 
1858, and Teacher C. W. Miller, then at 
Philadelphia, took charge of it. He came 
to Baltimore in April. But the life of the 
school was short, for the scattered mem- 
bership of the congregation, which was 
small, the want of a church edifice and 
other suitable buildings, as well as the 
lack of support from the German church, 
spelled its disaster. Teacher Miller, after 
three months’ hard work, withdrew, and 
accepted a call to St. Charles, Mo. 

“This misfortune was followed by 
another. Pastor Miller contracted throat 
trouble, was compelled to resign, and 
died at Lebanon, Pa., January 5, 1859, 
of consumption.” During the Civil War 
the soldiers requisitioned the church as 
a barracks, and in 1865 the congregation 
disbanded.® 

Professor Walther in a memorial on 
Pastor Miller speaks very highly of the 
latter, and says among other things: 
“Equipped with a wealth of outstanding 
knowledge and talent, the departed dis- 
tinguished himself both by a profound 
earnestness of living piety and by an 
honest humility, coupled with a Christian 
and manly decision, as also by an utterly 
indefatigable and unselfish zeal for the 
building of the Church. There could 
hardly be a more faithful son of our 
Church among thé English Lutheran 
preachers of the Gospel than was the 
departed.” ® 


Thus ends the story of the first 

8 H. B. Hemmeter, in Ebenezer, pp. 207 
to 208. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1922. 

9 Lutheraner 15, Jan. 11, 1859, p. 87. 
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attempt at conducting a separate high 
school in St. Louis. We should note 
that it was English, private, in finan- 
cial difficulty, but withal quite suc- 
cessful, regarded as an adjunct of 
Concordia College, continued, as it 
seems, for two years, and had the 
sympathetic support of Professor Wal- 
ther, Professor Biewend, President 
Wyneken, and a number of friends. 
It taught the fathers a lesson which 
stood them in good stead in founding 
the next school of this kind, of which 
we shall now treat. 
THE IMMANUEL ACADEMY 
From 1857 Forward 

The Setting 

With its roots in a branch school, 
established 1844 by Trinity Church, 
the so-called Immanuel District was 
organized as a congregation in 1847, 
with the Rev. Johann Friedrich Buen- 
ger, a brother-in-law of Pastor C. F. 
W. Walther, in charge. Rev. Buenger 
was a schoolman, interested in both 
elementary and higher schools. He 
helped to found, and taught in, the 
Perry County College in 1839. How- 
ever, in less than a year, on August 2, 
1840, he was installed as teacher of 
Trinity’s elementary school in St. 
Louis, and continued in that position 
until he was made pastor of the Im- 
manuel District, although he also 
served as assistant pastor to Rev. Wal- 
ther from 1844 on. Moreover, he was 
interested in the English language — 
studied it in New York City before 
coming to Missouri in 1839, taught 
it in school for eight years, and as 
early as June 17, 1844, asked for per- 
mission to preach English sermons. 

The first assistant he had in school 
was his own brother, Theodor, not a 
trained teacher, but a former student 
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of the “Dresdner Kreuz-Schule,” who 
was privately prepared for school 
teaching by his brother and Pastor 
Walther. It was this Theodor, later 
always known as “Cantor Buenger,” 
who opened the branch school in 
1844, in a section north of the city 
known as the “St. Louis Gardens.” 
The first school was located on 7th 
Street, between Cass and Wash.!°® 

By 1857, the Immanuel District had 
a two-room elementary school, housed 
in the basement of its second church 
building, at 11th and Franklin —a lo- 
cation today in the business section 
of the city (the first church had been 
located at 8th and Wash). The school 
was in charge of Teacher J. Casper 
Ulrich, age 38, a graduate of the Fort 
Wayne Seminary in 1848, who had 
the upper grades, and served here 
from 1848 till 1866, when he ac- 
cepted a call to St. Charles, Mo., and 
Mr. Ernst Moritz Grosse, age 43, a 
Saxon immigrant in 1839, charter 
member of Trinity and one of its 
“Vorsaenger’ (song leaders), not a 
trained teacher, but a layman who 
had been induced to assist in the 
primary grades on a temporary basis, 
but who was retained, apparently on 
the same terms till 1880 (28 years), 
when he died. 


The Founding of an Academy 

In 1857, the Immanuel District 
needed a third teacher. In a meeting 
on August 8, it was said that “the 
third class should be a higher ‘class.” 
Who suggested it, is not clear. Ev- 
idently it was rather heavy food for 
thought. It would not relieve the con- 
gestion in the elementary school and 
was highly unusual anyway. During 


10 Lutheraner 1, Dec. 14, 1844, p. 32. 
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the next meeting or two nothing fur- 
ther was said (meetings of the voters 
were often held weekly). 

On Aug. 26, Prof. C. F. W. Walther, 
chief pastor of both congregations, 
appeared, and raised the question 
whether it would not be a great bles- 
sing for the youth if the Immanuel 
District established a “higher class” 
in its school as a continuation of its 
two elementary classes.11 The con- 
gregation was ready to entertain the 
thought. Pastors Albach and Gotsch 
were tentatively considered suitable 
to teach such a class. Professor Wal- 
ther was to investigate further and 
decide which of the two should be 
engaged. But another class also meant 
an additional schoolroom. There was 
thought of a separate building for the 
higher class, to be erected “hinter der 
Kirche” (back of the church). 

The higher class was resolved upon 
in the next meeting, Aug. 31. Less 
than a month later Rev. Albach was 
recommended as the teacher, and the 
congregation decided to erect a build- 
ing back of the church. The basement 
was to be five feet above ground, and 
used for school purposes. Rev. Albach 


11 The City of St. Louis established its 
first public high school the same year, ac- 
cording to a report of the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1877, which, incidentally, must 
have been issued in both English and Ger- 
man. Through the courtesy of the Rev. Paul 
H. Burgdorf, who evidently inherited it from 
his grandfather, August C. Burgdorf, this 
writer has the German version, a sizable 
book, beautifully bound in half-morocco, 
and gold stamped. Its title is: “Zweiund- 
zwanzigster Jahresbericht des Rathes der 
Direktoren der Oeffentlichen Schulen von 
St. Louis, Mo., fuer das am 1. August 1876 
endende Schuljahr. St. Louis, Mo. Druck 
von William Raine, No. 213 Chestnut 
Strasse. 1877.” This report says that even 
by 1876 there was only one public high 
school, but that it had five branches. 
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was to live on the first floor. Later 
this was turned around. The con- 
gregation called Rev. Albach on Oct. 
12; he accepted on Nov. 9, 1857. 


Pastor Albach 


Before we proceed with the story 
of the school, we had better make the 
acquaintance of its teacher. We have 
observed that he continued the Miller 
school. But who was he? What was 
his background? 

About 1940 the late Prof. W. H. 
Behrens asked this writer to give him 
as much information as possible on 
Albach, whom he adored as the best 
teacher he ever had, saying that he 
had attended the Immanuel Academy 
from 1881 to 1884. Very little infor- 
mation could be given Professor Beh- 
rens at the time, since in our meager 
sources he was referred to merely as 
“Pastor Albach” or “Herr Albach.” 
But in the preparation of this article, 
we secured very much information 
from various sources, including a 
photograph of Pastor Albach, and we 
now have the following composite 
picture: 


Short Biography of Albach 


Magister Johann Wilhelm Albach was 
born Jan. 24, 1819, at Hessen-Darm- 
stadt, Germany. He came to this coun- 
try with his parents at an early age, one 
source says “as a young man. The 
family seems to have been Anglicized 
fast, for it went also by the name of 
“Albaugh.” When Rev. Wyneken was 
pastor in Baltimore, 1845—50, the Al- 
baughs were apparently his parishioners. 
Our Albach’s call name was William. 
He had a brother George, and sisters by 
the names of Cathrina, Elisabeth, and 
Maria. Cathrina became the wife of 
Teacher Paul Baumgart in Baltimore, 
later a pastor in our Synod, 1848-87. 

William Albaugh graduated from the 
General Synod’s Pennsylvania College at 
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Gettysburg, Pa., in 1840, and taught or 
directed an English Academy for Wom- 
en at Somerset, Pa., for three years. In 
1843 he returned to Gettysburg to pre- 
pare as a pastor at the liberal Seminary 
of the General Synod. While there, 
Rev. Wyneken of Baltimore invited “Mr. 
W. Albaugh” to substitute for him while 
he would be away three weeks in Sep- 
tember, 1845, on a trip to Cleveland to 
attend that historic meeting of like- 
minded brethren which initiated the or- 
ganization of our own Synod. Although 
addressing him as Albaugh, he writes 
him a German letter, and calls him “Mein 
lieber Bruder Albach.” He expresses his 
gratification over the fact that Albach 
had decided to become a pastor. 

Graduating at Gettysburg in 1846, 
Albach became pastor of an English con- 
gregation in Fort Wayne, Ind. (probably 
by the recommendation of Pastor Wyn- 
eken), and wrote one of his classmates 
that he had joined what he called “the 
English Synod of Ohio,” really the Eng- 
lish District of the Ohio Synod. In Fort 
Wayne he became a close associate of 
Dr. Wm. Sihler, and taught English in 
our Fort Wayne Seminary from the time 
of its establishment in 1846 forward. He 
complains to Wyneken about difficulties 
in his English congregation. Wyneken 
consoles him in a long German letter, 
refers him to Sihler, speaks well about 
Fort Wayne, complains about Baltimore 
as a most lonely and difficult post, says 
he belongs to no synod now, and yearns 
for the West. In 1848, still in Fort 
Wayne, Albach published an English 
translation of the “Life of Luther” 
through H. Ludwig & Co., New York 
City. He had correspondence with Rev. 
August Craemer at Frankenmuth, Mich., 
and with Craemer’s teacher, H. Pinke- 
pank. The latter asked for English 
hymnals, to be translated into the Indian 
language. Classmates wrote Albach re- 
peatedly, one of them from India. 

In 1848, Somerset, Pa., inquired 
whether he would accept a call to a con- 
gregation here. Albach now a strictly 
confessional Lutheran, no doubt through 
the influence of Sihler and Wyneken, 
made his position clear, and the call was 
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apparently not extended to him. By 
1851 we find him as pastor at Carrollton, 
Ohio. It is not clear when he assumed 
this charge. But here he got into serious 
trouble, due to his strictness in Lutheran 
doctrine and practice. Even his brother 
George reprimands him from Frankfort, 
Ky., about having admonished him to 
study and subscribe to the Symbolical 
Writings of the Lutheran Church. The 
Ohio Synod, notably its English District, 
was very lax, and sided with complaining 
members from Carrollton. Albach is re- 
fused a defense in the Lutheran Stand- 
ard, and sends a defense in German to 
the Lutheraner, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Sihler. Professor Walther ad- 
dressed him as “Mein theurer Bruder,” 
consoles him, criticizes the leaders in the 
Ohio Synod. Albach is first suspended, 
then expelled by his English District 
sometime prior to 1854; and when he 
appeals to the Ohio Synod itself, his ap- 
peal is “laid permanently on the table,” 
without a hearing. Sihler defends Albach 
in the Lutheraner and criticises the Ohio 
Synod. Even Grabau of Buffalo had 
written Albach at Carrollton and vilified 
the Missouri Synod as the purest non- 
Lutherans and Stephanists. 

Whether Albach had another congre- 
gation is not clear. Sihler addressed him 
once at Mount Hope, Ohio, in 1854. 
Something else seems likely. Teacher 
Paul Baumgart of Baltimore, the brother- 
in-law, accepted a call as pastor to 
Logan, Ohio, in 1848, taking Maria Al- 
bach along, and expecting the parents- 
in-law to follow soon, to make their 
home with him. In 1850, Baumgart be- 
came the successor of Rev. Ottomar 
Fuerbringer at Elkhorn Prairie, Ill. Post 
office address then: Okaw, Washington 
County, Ill.; and from 1861 on: Venedy, 
Ill. The Albachs evidently came along, 
for the father died in that neighborhood 
on April 6, 1865, the mother in 1871. 

It is likely that Rev. J. W. Albach also 
moved to Venedy, for Professor Biewend 
tries to reach him through Baumgart, 
and Albach later wrote to Pastor Mil- 
ler’s father that he moved to St. Louis 
in 1856 “from Illinois.” After taking 
over the Academy, he joined the St. 
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Louis Congregation on Jan. 4, 1858, but 
apparently never became a member of 
the Missouri Synod. 

The date of Albach’s marriage is not 
known, but he married an English- 
speaking Miss Anna Hauck after 1852. 
She was born Dec. 4, 1830. They had 
two children: Cordelia Johanna, born 
April 80, 1857, and Friedrich Heinrich 
Wilhelm, born April 17, 1859. It is said 
that the children had to speak English 
to their mother and German to their 
father. Albach wrote and spoke an ex- 
cellent German. Mrs. Albach died 
Feb. 24, 1863, of smallpox, and was 
buried the same day. Four-year-old Wil- 
liam died May 19, 1863. Both lie buried 
in Concordia Cemetery, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cordelia became the wife of Rev. H. G. 
Schmidt sometime between 1875 and 
1880. Albach retired as teacher of Im- 
manuel School in St. Louis on June 28, 
1889, was voted a pension of $25 a 
month, made his home with the son-in- 
law at Freeport, IIl., and moved with 
the latter to Milwaukee, Wis., where 
Rev. Schmidt became pastor of Holy 
Ghost Congregation in 1899. Here Al- 
bach died Dec. 11, 1900, of a strangled 
hernia, with Dr. Arthur Petrick in at- 
tendance, and was buried in Concordia 
Cemetery, St. Louis, Dec. 15.1? 


12 Sources: 

a. The records of Concordia Cemetery in 
St. Louis. 

b. The minutes and other records of Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

c. The records of Holy Ghost Lutheran 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., from which data 
were submitted by Rev. John C. Mueller, 
present pastor. 

d. Obituary of Rev. H. G. Schmidt, Lu- 
theraner 85, 1929, p. 389. 

e. Forty-four letters and documents con- 
cerning Albach, together with a photograph, 
submitted by a grandson, Mr. Carl Schmidt, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

f. Various issues of the Lutheraner. 

g. Synodal-Berichte. 

Norte. — The foregoing life story, which 
touches only the high spots, is pieced to- 
gether from so many sources that it would 
have been impractical to document the in- 
dividual data. There is sufficient material 
for an extended biography. 
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The Organization of the Immanuel 
Academy 


The proposed Academy building 
cost $2,600.00. Before Albach ac- 
cepted his position, the congregation 
appointed the following committee 
to draw up a lesson schedule: 

Prof. C. F. W. Walther 
Rev. J. F. Buenger 
Mr. Louis Volkening, 
former teacher at Immanuel 
Mr. Bertram 
Teacher J. C. Ulrich 
Teacher E. M. Grosse 

In one of the next meetings, Rev. 
Buenger made some kind of report 
“from memory,” but not much by way 
of a definite schedule had been ac- 
complished. By Dec. 3 of the same 
year (1857), it was resolved to call 
a third elementary school teacher, 
who was to have the second-upper 
elementary class, but serve only till 
May, 1858. The latter stipulation was 
probably due to the teacher they had 
in mind. The minutes for Dec. 3 state: 

“A certain Mr. Mueller, who has very 
fine testimonials as an instructor in poly- 
technical schools of Germany, but who 
is still unacquainted with the religious 
instruction in Lutheran elementary 
schools, has an inclination and desire 
to accept a position in our schools. He 
is to be nominated as a candidate in 
the next meeting of the congregation.” 

The minutes of the General Con- 
gregation for December 14 contain 
the following item: 

“Since the Immanuel District deemed 
it necessary to engage another teacher 
for its school, Teacher Mueller was rec- 
ommended. A number of brethren at- 
tested to his efficiency as a_ teacher, 
although he is not yet qualified to teach 
religion. Thereupon it was resolved to 
engage Teacher Mueller temporarily.” 

More than a month after Albach 
had accepted the call, his Diploma of 
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Vocation, or formal call, was ap- 
proved by Immanuel Congregation. 
He was to receive a salary of $40 
a month, the new Teacher Mueller, 
$30. Tuition in the Academy was 
fixed at $1.50 a month; but children 
of members were to go partly or al- 
together free. Those who wished to 
have free tuition were to see Druggist 
Uhlrich about it. A new lesson sched- 
ule committee was elected, with Wal- 
ther and Buenger off, and Albach on. 
A committee was also appointed in 
this meeting to appraise “the equip- 
ment brought over from Mr. Albach’s 
former school quarters.” It was ap- 
praised to be worth $200. 

In the last meeting before Christ- 
mas (Dec. 21), the schedule com- 
mittee made its report and recom- 
mended the following — 


LESSON SCHEDULE 
Albach: In the higher class — 19 hours, 
as follows: 


Catechism __- 2 Geography _. 2 
History) = = 20 Physics 2 2 
Germania 3 English Bt 


Mathematics _. 5 
In the upper elementary class — 7 hours: 


Mmousiy 2 see Aves Germaine see 8 

Ulrich: In the Academy (term first used) 
— 8 hours: 

Church History 2 Singing Pade 1 


In his upper class — 12 hours: 


Catechism... ‘3, -Singitig. _24 1 

Bible History _. 2 German ——.. 6 

In the intermediate class (Mueller) — 

6 hours: 

Bible History _. 3 Singing —...... 1 

Catechism ______ 2 

Mueller: In the Academy — 4 hours: 

Geometry —_.... 1) Drawing: <se20 1 
Penmanship and German _. 2 

In the upper elementary class — 7 hours: 

Penmanship -... 2 Drawing 1 

Arithmetic -- 4 
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In his home room — 15 hours: 


German) = 6 Penmanship _.. 4 
Arithmetic 4 English 2 f 

This schedule, which represents 
real departmental teaching, was 


adopted. The term “hours” evidently 
means lesson periods. Ulrich had 
fewer but probably longer periods. 

Other regulations were adopted in 
this pre-Christmas meeting. There 
was to be no school on Wednesday 
afternoons, but the school would be 
in session Saturday forenoon. A school 
board, consisting of Messrs. Volkening 
and Bertram, was elected — probably 
the first of its kind. Rules and reg- 
ulations for this board were to be 
written. Teacher E. M. Grosse of the 
primary grades, who did not partici- 
pate in the departmental teaching, 
was retained “as a temporary teacher.” 
Because he could not play the organ, 
his salary was fixed at $28.00 a month. 
The teachers received their salaries 
a month in advance. Teacher Mueller, 
who reported in this meeting that he 
could serve only four months, was 
at first included in this arrangement, 
but on December 28th excepted. In 
the latter meeting it was announced 
that the Academy building would be 
dedicated on Jan. 11, 1858, a Tuesday 
afternoon. The building was insured 
for $1,500. The minutes of the Gen- 
eral Congregation call it “a new 
school.” It may have housed also 
Teacher Mueller’s class, although this 
is not clear from the records. 


The nature of the dedication was 
to be as follows: The people and the 
children would assemble in the 
church and hear a German address 
by Rey. J. F. Buenger and an English 
address by Rev. J. W. Albach. Pro- 
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fessor Walther’s college chorus, the 
school children, and the congregation 
would sing. Then the teachers and 
pupils were to march to their respec- 
tive rooms. Teacher Ulrich offered to 
serve refreshments to the children at 
his home. In the evening the con- 
gregation met and resolved that the 
Academy be advertised in the West- 
liche Post, a German paper of St. 
Louis, but the ad was to be short and 
simple. It was also resolved that a 
sign with the name “Academie” be 
affixed to the school on the 11th Street 
side. 

By Feb. 2, 1858, serious considera- 
tion was given the opening of a girls’ 
class in handwork, for which there 
appeared a particularly suitable 
woman teacher, newly arrived from 
Germany. Early that spring the con- 
gregation called Teacher David Gehr- 
ing, to take the place of Mr. Mueller. 


The Philosophy Underlying 
the Academy 

Fortunately, we have a fine state- 
ment by Prof. C. F. W. Walther in 
which he reveals his own philosophy 
as well as that of Dr. Martin Luther 
concerning a general higher educa- 
tion of Lutheran Christians, and ap- 
plies it to the Immanuel Academy. 
It appeared in print two years after 
the Academy had been established, 
and is in the form of a popular appeal 
to Christian parents to patronize this 
institution. Because of its basic value 
as a contribution to our Lutheran 
philosophy of education, it is herewith 
presented as a whole in an English 
translation. 


13 Lutheraner 15, July 26, 1859, p. 193. 
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TO PARENTS WHO ARE CONCERNED 
ABOUT THE WELFARE OF 
THEIR CHILDREN 

By parents who are concerned 
about the welfare of their children, 
we mean such as desire, above all, 
that their children become true Chris- 
tians and are saved. 

Although this is certainly the most 
important concern about the children, 
the right kind of parental care in- 
cludes more. For, just as it is the 
will of God not only that we should 
be saved, but also that we should 
serve our neighbor, and be a blessing 
to the world and the Church, so must 
also parents, the representatives of 
God, aim not only to get their chil- 
dren into heaven, but also train them 
as a blessing for the world and the 
Church. 

Of this we were most vividly re- 
minded a few days ago when we at- 
tended the public examination of our 
local so-called Academy. The North- 
ern or Immanuel District of our local 
German Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregation of the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession has, in addition to its two 
elementary schools, each in charge of 
two teachers, established also a higher 
institution, which, according to local 
custom, was named an Academy. 

The Director of this Academy is 
Mr. Albach, evidently well known to 
many of our readers, who formerly 
served successfully as a teacher at 
several English higher schools and 
also as an English Lutheran pastor. 
Two of the four teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools of that congregation, 
Mr. Ulrich and Mr. Goering, assist 
in the Academy, principally in Bible 
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History, Penmanship, Drawing, and 
Music.!4 

The purpose of the Academy is to 
provide for such boys as have finished 
the elementary school course (Read- 
ing, Writing, and figuring of the five 
species) * a further education for 
their future calling, particularly to 
advance them to the extent that they 
may be able to speak, read, and 
write English as well as German 
(wherefore not only English grammar 
is taught, but some of the main sub- 
jects given by means of the English 
language). In addition, the pupil of 
the Academy is thoroughly instructed 
in Mathematics, principally Arithme- 
tic, Geometry, and Algebra; in Geog- 
raphy; in History, principally World 
History, U. S. History, and Church 
History; in Nature Study, principally 
Natural History and Physics; in a 
word, in all branches of human 
knowledge which are necessary or 
useful for a life’s calling. 

At the public examination we ob- 
served with joy what splendid results 
Mr. Albach and his able and eager 
assistants are achieving, despite the 
many hindrances that still hamper the 
full development of this. work. Only 
one thing had a depressing effect 


14 The four teachers in the elementary 
schools then were: J. C. Ulrich, D. Gehring, 
E. M. Grosse, and perhaps Gruber or Eck- 
hardt. 


15 Walther evidently means the four 
species — addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division; nor did he mean to say 
that this was the entire elementary course. 
For one thing, Reading and Writing in both 
German and English are meant, while other 
sources name such additional subjects as 
Music, Art, Geography, and History, besides 
Religion. Compare Lutheraner 16, 200. 
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upon us —the still small number of 
pupils.7¢ 

In fact, it has moved us to bring 
thé Academy to the attention of 
Christian parents concerned about the 
welfare of their children by means of 
the Lutheraner. If they will not, or 
can not, let their sons prepare for the 
ministry, and wish to give them a 
higher education than is possible 
even in the best elementary school, 
this is the best opportunity they could 
find anywhere — an opportunity that 
should be given preference all the 
more readily because the highest 
principle of this Academy is that “the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Ps. 111:10. 

Remember, dear parents, if you 
considered as a bequest to your chil- 
dren the amount of money it takes to 
let them study at the local Academy 
about two years (for that is the time 
required for the shortest Academy 
course ), that bequest of money would 
be incomparably less than the amount 
of education they would acquire here 
for that sum of money. As Job says: 
“The price of wisdom is above rubies 

. . neither shall it be valued with 
pure gold.” Job 28:18-19. (Compare 
with this Job 18:12-19.) So says also 
the wise Solomon: “Wisdom is better 
than strength.” Eccl. 9:16. (Compare 
also verses 18-16.) 


16 In a footnote, Professor Walther re- 
ports that the St. Louis congregation then 
had three Districts: Trinity, with two 
schools and four teachers; Immanuel, with 
two schools and four (elementary) teachers; 
and the Concordia District (later Holy 
Cross), organized in 1858, with one school 
and one teacher (the school opened in 
1850). Total: 9 teachers and about 776 


- pupils. One should think that more of these 


many pupils would have attended the 
Academy. 
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Remember furthermore, you im- 
migrant parents, what a hindrance it 
frequently is to you, and how often 
it makes you the prey of miserable 
defrauders, that you are unable to 
speak English well, or at least can- 
not read or write it well; is it not, 
therefore, your obvious parental duty 
in view of this wonderful opportunity 
to equip your children with that 
which you painfully and often to your 
great detriment lack? 

Yes, remember further, the Church 
as well as the State is in need of 
wise, skillful, and cultured people, 
well informed and experienced in all 
matters, who are at the same time 
Christians, to whom one can entrust 
an important position, and from 
whom good advice can be obtained; 
is it not, therefore, your parental duty 
to figure on leaving children behind 
who can be used by State and 
Church, able to serve as officers of 
the congregation, secretaries, treas- 
urers, justices, postmasters, and rep- 
resentatives of the people in the Leg- 
islature and the Congress, etc.? 

Remember further what a class dis- 
tinction there was in our old father- 
land, and how oppressive it was. But 
do not think that such a class distinc- 
tion and evils will cease automatically 
in this country! No, if you do not 
provide your children with a good 
education, they will for all time to 
come be regarded as uncultured and 
crude people who classify many ranks 
below those who have accumulated a 
wealth of knowledge and skill that 
your children will lack. 

Remember, finally, in Germany one 
could really sympathize with those 
who were despised because of their 
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lack of culture; but is that true here? 
Not in most cases. In Germany, most 
of the laborers and farmers did not 
have the means to give their children 
a thorough education, and had to 
bear their subordinate position as a 
cross laid upon them by God; but 
over here most of them are so richly 
blessed that they could improve their 
status if only they would provide their 
children with a higher education. 

Oh, you parents, consider your ob- 
ligation! If you will not, or cannot, 
dedicate your sons to the ministry, 
very well, let them learn something 
worth while, and do not be satisfied 
with the direst necessities offered by 
the elementary school, but send them 
for a few years to a higher school, 
such as the local Academy. The fact 
should not be kept from you that, if 
they are not to be pastors, they will 
be better prepared for their future 
calling or estate than if, for example, 
you would send them to our Con- 
cordia College, where they are 
obliged to learn much which is of 
little use outside the calling of a pas- 
tor, whereas in the Academy the chief 
objective is to prepare the students 
for a secular calling. 

As to the costs, even those for out- 
of-town students are not very high. 
The monthly tuition is no more than 
$1.50, and local Christian families are 
ready to board and lodge a boy for 
$5.00 a month, so- that the entire an- 
nual costs are at the most $78.00. We 
must confess that we cannot possibly 
understand that Christian parents 
should not be happy to bring such a 
small sacrifice to enroll their son in 
an institution operated in the Chris- 
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tian spirit, where the talents with 
which the Lord has endowed him are 
awakened and developed in such a 
manner that he will in time become 
a blessing for the State and the 
Church. 

Finally, we are pleased to present 
here a testimony of Luther with re- 
gard to the importance of schooling 
such as is being offered by our Acad- 
emy. It is found in his “Appeal to 
the Mayors and Aldermen of All the 
Cities of Germany for the Estab- 
lishment and Maintenance of Chris- 
tian Schools, 1524,” and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Even if (as I have said) there 
were no soul, and schools and lan- 
guages were not needed for the sake 
of the Scripture and God, the fact 
alone would be sufficient reason to 
establish the very best schools for 
boys and girls everywhere, that the 
world needs fine skillful men and 
women to maintain its external estate 
—men who could well rule the coun- 
try and its people, and women who 
could well train and govern home, 
children, and the servants. Now, such 
men must develop out of boys, and 
such women out of girls; hence, the 
thing to do is to teach and train boys 
and girls well.1” 

“Yes, you say, let each one teach 
and train his own son or daughter. 
Answer: Yes, one can see how such 


17 Walther at this point attaches the fol- 
lowing footnote: “So, then, Luther wants to 
see also good girls’ schools established, 
whereas many today who claim to be good 
Lutherans regard these as purely super- 
fluous.” The Immanuel Academy seems to 
have been for boys, but already Walther is 
conditioning his readers for an eventual 
high school for girls. 
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teaching and training is done! And 
when it reaches its highest point, and 
is a success, it achieves no more than 
a small beginning of a forced and 
respectable demeanor; outside of that 
the children nevertheless remain 
blockheads, who are unable to con- 
verse about this or that, and can 
neither advise nor help anyone. 

“But if they were taught and 
trained in schools, or in any other 
place, where there would be learned 
and disciplined masters and mis- 
tresses who would teach the lan- 
guages, the other arts, and history, 
they would hear the stories and say- 
ings of all the world, how this or that 
city, nation, ruler, man, or wife fared, 
and could thus in a short time, as it 
were, gain a conception of the entire 
world’s nature, life, understanding, 
ambitions, successes, and failures, as 
in a mirror, and out of it develop 
their own attitude and adjust them- 
selves to the world in the fear of 
God, and grow alert and wise as to 
what should be adopted or rejected 
from such accounts for this secular 
life, and accordingly advise and rule 
others. 

“Home training undertaken without 
such schools limits itself to making 
us wise through personal experience. 
But before that is accomplished, we 
shall be dead a hundred times, and 
during our entire lifetime shall have 
acted without forethought; for per- 
sonal experience requires a great deal 
of time. 

“I speak for myself: If I had chil- 
dren '8, and could afford it, they 
would not only have to learn the lan- 


18 Luther was still unmarried in 1524. 
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guages 1° and history, but also singing 
and music, plus the whole of mathe- 
matics. For what is all this but child’s 
play, in which the Greeks formerly 
trained their children, who developed 
into marvelously skillful people, and 
were capable of all sorts of things. 
Yes, how I regret the fact that I did 
not read more poetry and history, 
and that no one taught them to me. 
Instead I had to read the devil’s 
filth, the philosophers and sophists, at 
great expense and with much effort 
and damage, so that I have enough 
to do to sweep it out again.” (X, 556 
to 558.) 7° 

So far the article by Professor Wal- 
ther. It is a valuable expression of the 
Lutheran philosophy of education, 
based on this simple Biblical premise: 
It is not only God’s will that we 
should be saved, which is paramount, 
but also that we should serve our 
neighbor and become a blessing to 
the world and to the Church. This 
harks back to the very creation of the 
world, and of perfect man, when God 
twice stated the purpose of man on 
earth in the first chapter of the Bible. 


19 Walther adds this footnote: In another 
sermon of 1530, “That Children Be Sent to 
Schools,” Luther writes of his time: “To 
preach, rule, and judge, both in a spiritual 
and a secular estate, all the arts and lan- 
guages of the world appear too insufficient, 
not to mention German alone, and this es- 
pecially in our time when one must speak to 
more and other people than the next-door 
neighbors.” (X, 482.) How much more 
does that apply to our time and to America, 
where one lives among fellow citizens of 
the most varied languages, and must do 
business with them and conduct or suffer 
court proceedings! 

20 Since the St. Louis Edition of Luther's 
Works had not as yet been published, the 
references which Walther gives refer to an 
earlier edition. 
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A Boardinghouse for Students 
In the spring of 1860 we find the 


first announcement of a “Schueler- 
Herberge” (boardinghouse for stu- 
dents) in connection with the Imman- 
uel Academy.?! Board and lodging 
for out-of-town students were offered 
at half the price then in vogue, by 
a Mr. Wilhelm Siewing (later given 
as J.H.W.Sieving), care of Hoyt, 
Green & Co., Box 2526, St. Louis, Mo. 
Entrance requirements of the Acad- 
emy are given as “the ability to read 
German and English and to figure the 
four species in arithmetic.” If boys 
had not as yet finished their elemen- 
tary school at home, and parents 
wished to enroll them in one of the 
three elementary schools of St. Louis, 
Mr. Sieving offered to provide board 
and lodging also for them. 

In the summer of 1860, Mr. Sieving 
published a second announcement,?? 
saying that of late he had boarded 
five pupils of the Academy in his 
home. As entrance requirements to 
the Academy he now states: “The 
ability to read German and English 
fluently, to figure the four species in 
arithmetic, and to write dictations.” 
As the two-year Academy course he 
lists: “German and English Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
World and Church History, Natural 
History, Physics, Chemistry, Book- 
keeping, Drawing, and Singing.” 
Latin and instrumental music were 
offered for an additional tuition. He 
says that the new school year would 
open on Aug. 15. The costs of board, 
laundry, and light are now given as 


21 Lutheraner 16, 119. 
22 Lutheraner 16, 200. 
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$6.00 per month; the tuition still as 
$1.50 per month. Because of the low 
cost of board, each pupil is requested 
to provide himself with a mattress, 
pillow, bed linens, lamp, and trunk. 
The cost of textbooks is given as $5.00 
for the entire course. 


The Academy Persists 


Teacher David Gehring was re- 
leased to Peoria, Ill., August 5, 1861. 
Another teacher must also have left, 
for in the next meeting (Aug. 12) 
the congregation resolved to get along 
with three teachers, including Albach, 
“on account of the emergency” (Civil 
War and scarcity of men). Because 
the girls in school outnumbered the 
boys, too many parents sending their 
boys to some vocational school in 
order to place them soon into some 
gainful occupation, it was decided 
that Albach should teach only boys, 
including some from Ulrich’s room — 
a total of 50. His class now had an 
elementary and a secondary division. 
But Albach and Ulrich were to keep 
up the departmental teaching. 

It was at this time, 1861, that the 
later Dr. A. L. Graebner attended the 
Academy. His father, Rev. J. H. Ph. 
Graebner, had become pastor at St. 
Charles, Mo., May 22, 1859. The son 
was then ten years old. “At the age 
of twelve,” writes Dr. Karl Kretz- 
mann 8 “he began to attend the Lu- 
theran High School in St. Louis.” 
This means the Immanuel Academy, 
for a general Lutheran High School 
in St. Louis was not opened until 
1867. The year 1861 is also the year 


23 “The Reverend Doctor Augustus Law- 
rence Graebner, 1849—1904,” by Karl Kretz- 
mann. Concordia Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
XX, pp. 79-98. 
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in which the St. Louis Gymnasium 
was transferred to Fort Wayne, and 
the Fort Wayne Seminary to St. Louis. 

The question of a General Academy 
for the St. Louis congregation was 
submitted to Immanuel for the first 
time on Nov. 13, 1863. But Immanuel, 
which now had four teachers again, 
decided “not to ask for it,” and a 
month later definitely “declined to 
close its Academy in favor of a Gen- 
eral Academy.” 

On June 11, 1866, came the sug- 
gestion that St. Louis establish a Pro- 
gymnasium (preparatory school) to 
relieve crowded conditions at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The further suggestion 
was that Albach take over, together 
with a second teacher to be called. 
But Immanuel was not interested. It 
would be more necessary to improve 
the elementary schools. Immanuel 
feared that its higher class might be 
lost in the process. It was argued 
that the graduates of its Academy 
were already far enough advanced 
to enter Quarta at Fort Wayne. 

During that same year Professor 
Walther led in the organization of a 
general Lutheran high school for St. 
Louis, the so-called “Hoehere Buerger- 
schule,” and announced it in the Lu- 
theraner.2* But the school was not 
opened till the fall of 1867 and got 
into full swing only in 1868. Im- 
manuel meanwhile had lost its church 
and school quarters in a fire, Decem- 
ber, 1865, and all through 1866 and 
1867 was so busy erecting a church 


24 “Vorlaeufige Nachricht und Auffor- 
derung betreffs einer zu errichtenden deut- 
schen evang.-luth. hoeheren Buergerschule 
zu St. Louis.” Lutheraner for Aug. 1, 1866, 
p. 181. This is a long article by Professor 
Walther. 
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and a school that it paid little atten- 
tion to the general high school. When 
the opening of that high school was 
announced in writing to Immanuel 
by Mr. Wiebusch, Aug. 12, 1867, 
stating that Sept.2 would be the 
opening date, and that “Prof. Witte 
was already on hand,” there was no 
reaction on the part of Immanuel. 
When almost a year later it was an- 
nounced that a High School Associa- 
tion had been formed by the General 
Congregation a year before and the 
question was whether the members 
of Immanuel might join, it was re- 
solved to pass a sheet of paper 
around for the signatures of those 
who wished to join. 

Apparently Immanuel went right 
on with its Academy, or at least with 
a higher level of teaching in its upper 
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class. Only the departmental teach- 
ing was discontinued in 1869 in def- 
erence to a new Teacher Eggers, who 
feared he could not meet all the re- 
quirements. When Albach received 
a call to the general high school in 
1871, he declined it. He continued 
in the upper grades until his retire- 
ment on June 28, 1889. What leads 
us to believe that the Academy was 
continued indefinitely, is the fact that 
the late Professor Behrens said he 
“attended the Immanuel Academy 
under Albach from 1881 to 1884.” 25 
In future lectures we shall take up 
the history of the “Hoehere Buerger- 
schule,” the “Hoehere Toechter- 
schule,” and the Walther College. 


25 Chief source: The Minutes of Im- 
manuel Church in St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty LArcest UNIVERSITIES 


New York University —.... 47,647 
University of California 43,469 
City College of New York _. 28,567 
Columbia University —....... 28,000 
University of Minnesota ___. 27,248 
University of Illinois -... 25,920 
Ohio State University 23,929 
Northwestern University —.... 23,788 
University of Indiana 23,181 


University of Southern Calif. 22,740 


University of Wisconsin _... 22,358 
University of Michigan __. 21,002 
Syracuse University — 19,698 


University of Texas 19,676 


University of Pittsburgh -__. 19,526 
University of Pennsylvania — 18,644 
Boston University, = =2 = 18,617 
Wayne University 2. 18,455 
Temple University 17,212 


University of Washington —. 16,650 


School Life, January, 1949, Vol. 31, No. 4 


Fear Universities Witt LEAN Too Mucu on Strate. — By 1952 the state 
will be giving $52,000,000 annually to the universities of Britain through the 
University Grants Committee. This is 60 per cent of the schools’ total income, 
and those who prize academic freedom are beginning to wonder if that free- 
dom may not be imperiled by such grants. Without them, of course, the uni- 


versities could not c 


on. By 1952, $100,000,000 will be needed for new 
buildings and $40,000,000 for sites and equipment. 


Private benefactions 


during the past 12 years have amounted to only $56,000,000. The committee 
believes that its job is to stimulate, coordinate and advise, not to direct. But 
when it grants money for special fields of study, a measure of direction is 
entailed. — The Christian Century, Jan. 5, 1949. 


Five Imperatives 
(Gained from the National Conference on Church and Home) 


Oscar E. FEucuT 


Two hundred and fifty church men 
concerned with the Christian family 
met in Cincinnati on Nov. 29 and 30, 
1948.. This conference was convened 
as the “National Conference on 
Church and Home in a Disordered 
World” by the International Council 
of Religious Education, the Federal 
Council of Churches, and the United 
Council of Church Women. It was 
a true sharing of thought and expe- 
riences to find better ways and means 
for strengthening the family through 
the Church. The general leader was 
Leland Foster Wood, who has writ- 
ten much in the field of the Christian 
family. In an opening session Dr. T. 
T. Swearingen, formerly director of 
Adult Work and Family Education 
of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, developed three 
theses, namely: (1) the family is the 
greatest institution that we have, 
(2) the Church has the greatest 
thing to be learned, and (3) we learn 
mainly through association with 
others in the family. Dr. Samuel M. 
Hamilton of New York University 
showed why educators have trans- 
ferred their main emphasis to the 
home and suggested a program that 
should follow from such a convic- 
tion. His topic was “The Family, 
the Center of Religious Education.” 
In broad outlines Mrs. Grace Louks 
Elliott of the Y.W.C. A. suggested 
some general goals for the Christian 
family in today’s world, namely, help- 
ing children love God with their 
minds, hearts, and strength so that, 


uninhibited mentally, emotionally, 
and physically, they give their lives 
to, God and their fellow men. 

There were two luncheon programs 
with five speakers at each luncheon. 
All of these were persons who had 
made some outstanding contribution 
to family-life education. The main 
work of the conference was done in 
ten sectional conferences. These sec- 
tions gave attention to the following 
subtopics: (1) “A Family-Centered 
Church Program,” (2) “Counseling 
in Family Relationships,” (3) “Ex- 
ploration Regarding Worship in the 
Home,” (4) “Church, Family, and 
Religious Education of Children,” 
(5) “Church and Family Working 
with Teen-Agers,” (6) “The Church 
and Young Adults,” (7) “Co-opera- 
tive Approach to Christian Family 
Life in the Community,” (8) “Mate- 
rials for a Family Life Program: 
Printed and Visual,” (9) “Selection 
and Training of Leaders for the Fam- 
ily Life Program,” (10) “Family Life 
Education in College and Seminary.” 
Nationally known leaders served as 
chairmen. The groups were made up 
of resource persons from every part 
of the United States, including leaders 
of the major church denominations, 
theological seminaries, universities, 
and some welfare agencies. In the 
afternoon of the second day the sec- 
tions reported, and the conference 
came to a close in the evening with 
a lecture on “Rethinking Divorce” 
by a noted domestic-courts judge. 

Within the scope of a single article 
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only a summarization can be made. 
Each observer, I am sure, came with 
a certain quest in his mind. What is 
given in the paragraphs which fol- 
low are the things which impressed 
me most, and which I felt had value 
for our church body. Yet they are the 
findings of only one observer and 
necessarily must by-pass many other 
things that were said in those two 
crowded days. Distilling so much is 
not easy. Out of my copious notes 
came five things which may be termed 
imperatives, provided we acceptthe 
premise that the family is the basic 
unit of society and the primary agency 
for education. 
1 
The Church Must Have 
a Definite Program 


Since the church is the only institu- 
tion which works with the whole fam- 
ily, upon it rests a very high respon- 
sibility for the well-being of our 
homes. It must do more than con- 
duct services and maintain a Sunday 
school. It should serve families and 
become the chief resource of the 
Christian home. A strong spirit of 
co-operation must be cultivated so 
that the church has the spirit of the 
home and the home maintains the 
spirit of the church. It is not enough 
to point out the responsibilities of 
parents. They should be guided 
toward specific goals and given skills 
for their task as homemakers. Most 
parents, it is said, do not know how 
and where to begin. It is not enough 
to tell the home to teach. We must 
answer the question, What shall it 
teach? There is a very general rec- 
ognition of the need of premarital 
counseling, but there is not yet a 
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general acceptance of the need of 
parents’ courses and classes. Worship 
in the home is of central importance. 
It is undergoing some changes due 
to the tempo of our times. Devotional 
literature is now available on a scale 
exceeding that of any other age. New 
interest is being developed. But 
practical guidance is still lacking in 
all too many cases. Careful, construc- 
tive work is needed in this area. The 
rural family has preserved certain 
traits being lost in the city. Those 
values should be preserved through 
a definite program for the rural fam- 
ily. Every church needs a family-life 
committee which works with its Board 
of Christian Education. The, local 
program should have special 'provi- 
sions for the young people and young 
adults, which are in the most strate- 
gic groups for the laying of a stronger 
foundation for the homes of tomor- 
row. The doors for an effective pro- 
gram are opened at the Baptism of 
the child. 

In setting up a definite program for 
the local church, the following items 
should be considered: (1) Classes for 
adolescents on courtship and mar- 
riage, (2) Special recognition of en- 
gagement, marriage, birth, Baptism, 
etc., (3) Pre-marital counseling for 
every couple married in the church, 
(4) Family counseling in such mat- 
ters as child training, marital difficul- 
ties, and family problems, (5) Chris- 
tian prognosis, preventive therapy 
through application of Christian prin- 
ciples toward a Christian philosophy 
of life, (6) Classes for parents on 
how to teach religion through the 
incidents of regular living, (7) Con- 
ducting Christian nursery schools, 
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(8) Parents’ meetings for instruction 
in the Christian faith and heritage, 
(9) Emphasis from the pulpit on the 
centrality of the home, (10) Home 
visitation by means of trained home 
visitors. The general impression given 
was that if the family is to be helped, 
it needs help with specific problems. 
A realistic and constructive approach 
will demand a definite program of 
parent education and guidance for 
Christian families. 


2 
The Church Must Take the Lead 


There are a great many agencies 
working with the family. Welfare 
groups have taken over the leader- 
ship from the church. But secular 
philosophies cannot heal the breach 
in the walls of the home. The church 
should regain the leadership it has 
lost, not so much by taking it away 
from another agency, bu giving 
spiritual leadership to the whole pro- 
gram; by finding, using, and integrat- 
ing the community resources for 
strengthening of families. Experts in 
counseling and welfare work felt that 
the minister often has entree when no 
one else has access. The church 
reaches whole families every week. 
No other institution does this. The 
church should give leadership in a 
number of ways. However, it also 
has been contributing to the seg- 
mentation of the family, by pulling 
the family apart into sectional meet- 
ings. It can help restore family unity 
by asking the family to do things to- 
gether. After marriage the church 
often relinquishes its leadership with 
the newly married. Guidance should 
be intensified rather than surrendered. 
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The church has a type and a degree 
of concern which other agencies do 
not have. It should take the lead 
in the formation of community coun- 
cils on family life. It should unite 
with others in order to strike at the 
roots of the pressures against the 
family; realize the impact which the 
community has on the home and 
Christian ideals; work for better un- 
derstanding between the church and 
family welfare agencies. The general 
opinion was that the church should 
spearhead the family life program. 
It was deplored that so many con- 
ferences on the family of a purely 
scientific and secular nature do not 
get the witness of church leaders. The 
church should discover the resources 
in the community, and the commu- 
nity needs to discover the resource it 
has in the church. While there exists 
no effective unity as yet, progress is 
being made in the right direction. 
General institutes, conferences, and 
various conventions offer opportunity 
for the church to exert this leader- 


ship. 
+ 8 
The Program Must Be Spiritual 


Almost all speakers, and _signifi- 
cantly leaders from the social hygiene 
and secular fields, emphasized the 
needs of keeping the family-life pro- 
gram deeply spiritual. From first to 
last the conference emphasized that 
marriage failure is due to character 
failure and that happy Christian 
homes are made such by the type of 
persons who inhabit those homes. No 
secular philosophy is a satisfactory 
basis for a good marriage and a Chris- 
tian home. Some psychiatrists are 
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often asked to give the counsel which 
the pastor and church alone can sup- 
ply. The right philosophy is far more 
important than scientific knowledge 
or methods. The family has many 
needs — better housing, better mental 
health, better personality adjustments, 
but the chief need is spiritual. Much 
attention must be given to the stand- 
ards and ideals of marriage. The 
counselor must be able to give spir- 
itual first aid. Counseling is chiefly 
a spiritual function. It is the unique 
job of the minister. 

Much more teaching in regard to 
Christian beliefs is needed. Parents 
and children must be given clear con- 
victions in order that they may possess 
a virile faith. The church must stand 
for truths men are ready to live for 
and die for. Christian motivation is 
essential. When the church counsels 
and guides, it should always do so 
within the framework of Christianity. 
Pure science is inadequate. This 
means more teaching of the Bible. 

A review of the facts concerning 
broken homes reveals that the causes 
are rooted in character failure. Most 
of thetreasons for modern divorces 
are only “artificial padding.” The real 
causes are selfishness and inconsid- 
erateness, not cruelty and incompat- 
ibility. Divorce is the result of a bro- 
ken home rather than the cause of it. 
In most instances there is a two-year 
separation previous to the granting 
of the official divorce. The answer 
for the evil is not to be found in 
punitive action, but rather in remedial 
action that is spiritual in content. 
A jurist felt that while the church 
has the most to give, it often cannot 
handle the American divorce prob- 
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lem, because a large number of people 
would never consult the church and 
“the number of the clergy which lack 
training for a marriage repair job is 
appalling.” The leader of the con- 
ference summed up the reports from 
the sections with these words: “The 
family has seen the world through 
many crises and will continue to do 
so. When parents find Christ in each 
other's hearts, then Christ through 
their homes builds the Kingdom of 
God.” 
4 
The Educative Process 

Must Remain Centered in the Home 


This was the great central theme: 
“The home can be cured only if it 
itself becomes the center of Christian 
education.” With this conviction 
growing upon religious educators, the 
main emphasis has shifted to the fam- 
ily. One speaker said: “We start too 
late unless we start with the very 
small child before he is old enough 
to go to Sunday school or school.” 
The earliest years are by far the most 
significant. Religion is caught as well 
as taught. You can't catch things 
from people who do not have them. 
If the home cannot be reclaimed, 
then there is little hope for our so- 
ciety. As the primary teaching agency, 
it needs the skills necessary to do its 
work well:-H needs help in guiding 
the small child. It needs altogether 
different help to deal with teen-agers 
and their problems. Many activities 
now carried on away from home — 
even in the church—should again 
be returned to the home. Modern 
homes in the city are to be looked 
at rather than lived in. The rural 
home still is a place in which people 
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live. Children still get their main 
religious concepts from their parents. 
The new curriculum of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. is eminent in 
this, that it is the first modern church 
curriculum which has the home as 
its focal center, with a book a quarter 
for the small child intended for use 
in the home alone and a book a year 
for the older child that is to be taught 
at home. Insecure parents give in- 
security to their children. The inter- 
personal relationships of the home are 
extremely important. The balance of 
power in education, especially in reli- 
gion, lies with the home. This means 
that religious education must again 
be anchored where it first had its 
moorings —in the Christian family. 


5 
The Church Must Equip Its Leaders 
for the Task of Family-Life Education 


After making the point that the 
home must be our main reliance if 
we would succeed as educators, one 
speaker said: “Think of it, much of 
our huge investment in colleges is 
lost because we send out teachers 
unequipped to deal effectively with 
the main teaching institution, the 
home.” One speaker referred to 40 
pastors who are making counseling 
their special study for five years to 
serve the family better. His own 
church has seven, full-time workers 
and 80 trained lay \workers, many of 
them specialists for certain age levels, 
but all working with and for the 
family. This church does a very 
large counseling job. The task is al- 
most forbidding when we think of a 
single State where there are hundreds 
of churches without even a minister. 
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Nothing, however, will take the place 
of personal direction and meeting 
parents face to face with a helpful 
program. The Presbyterian Church 
used 800 trained workers, and as 
many volunteers, to introduce its 
new curriculum to its 6,300 Sunday 
schools. 

Many more leaders are needed. To 
train these, many and varied types of 
institutes and conferences must be 
set up. Counseling requires careful 
and special training. Much counsel- 
ing is too late and does almost as 
much harm as good. The range of 
problems will vary from what to do 
for the infant to guiding an alcoholic. 
The church should provide for more 
training in marriage counseling. Al- 
most every sectional meeting had a 
recommendation which led to the cur- 
riculum of the colleges and sem- 
inaries. A number of universities 
offer workshops and institutes which 
can supply some of the needed train- 
ing. In order to give the theological 
schools an understanding of what is 
needed, a conference of professors 
was proposed. College courses should 
supply the spiritual values and prin- 
ciples without which family-life edu- 
cation will fail. New insights into 
education and a new understanding 
of the central place of the family in- 
dicate that a first step to meet the 
challenge is through an adequate 
leadership-training program. 

I came away feeling that (1) The 
Church Must Have a Definite Pro- 
gram, (2) The Church Must Take 
the Lead, (3) The Program Must be 
Spiritual, (4) The Educative Process 
Most lesen Centered in the Home, 
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(5) The Church Must Equip its 
Leaders for the Task of Family-Life 
Education. The implications of these 
imperatives are tremendous. They re- 
veal the full scope of Christian family 
education. ‘They are a preview of the 
work which lies before Synod’s new 
Committee on Family Life.) Each of 
these imperatives deservés further 
testing and screening. The many sug- 
gestions, plans, and programs which 
could only be touched here also need 
further scrutiny and adaptation for 
use in our Church, which has a high 
doctrinal standard and which already 
has some of the devices and practices 
needed to keep the home Christian. 
Nevertheless, there is a growing per- 
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suasion that these imperatives are log- 
ical conclusions drawn from, and 
growing out of, the place which Scrip- 
ture itself gives to the family and 
which a careful study of religious 
education in the Old Testament and 
in the early Church of the New Tes- 
tament reveals. These imperatives 
also grow out of sound educational 
principles and good educational pro- 
cedures. Will we have the courage 
to face these findings and to reshape 
Lutheran education, where that is 
necessary, to develop a soundly Bib- 
lical and truly effective Lutheran 
philosophy of education, which gives 
undisputed place to the Christian 
family? 


RETIRED, BUT STmuLL Active. — Luther A. Weigle, at the retirement age 
of 68, has announced his resignation as dean of the Yale University Divinity 
School. Since 1928 Dean Weigle was chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the World’s Sunday School Association, now known as the World Council 
of Christian Education. Among his many literary productions his book The 
Pupil and the Teacher is perhaps the most popular. It has sold close to 


1,000,000 copies. 


As a churchman and scholar, Luther Weigle gained renown when he as- 
sumed the chairmanship of a committee comprised of American and British 
scholars to revise the Standard Version of the Bible. This committee, which has 
its headquarters at Yale, completed the revision of the New Testament in 
1946. Now, after his retirement, Dean Weigle expects to devote his full time 
to the ambitious project, so that the revision of the Old Testament may be 


finished in 1951. 


Lists REAsoNs FoR Breakup oF Homers.—The Archbishop of York re- 
cently listed four factors which he believes contribute to the decline of 
parental influence and the breakup of homes in England. Many marriages, 
he says, are merely “sentimental adventures,” with too much of “cinema 
romance” about them and the seeds of disillusionment in them from the 
beginning. A second factor is the “house famine” which makes satisfactory 
home life practically impossible for thousands of young couples. A third is 
the necessity for many mothers to spend most of the day out at work, with 
only “tired hours” to spend with their children. Dr. Garbett sees a fourth 
reason for the weakening of parental responsibility in the taking over by the 
state of the education, nutrition, and health of children. “It is wrong to 
criticize the state for taking over these responsibilities,” he says, “but it is 
right to demand that in so doing it does not undermine the rights of the 
parents. The children of the poor and of the well-to-do belong equally to the 
parents, and not to the state.” — The Christian Century, Jan. 26, 1949. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tuo. G. STELZER 


Teaching Adult Beginners to Play Piano 


If you could, in three successive 
lecture demonstrations, teach the 
members of a men’s club, a pastoral 
conference, or a ladies’ aid to play 
the melodies of hymns according to 
notes, would you regard it worth 
trying? We have evidence on this 
problem of adult learning which 
should prove valuable in the fostering 
of musical development in schools 
and congregations as well as in col- 
leges and seminaries. The problem 
is rather intimately connected with 
developments in adult psychology. 
While the first quarter of the present 
century offered less encouragement 
to adults, later experiments extended 
more hope and a clearer mode of pro- 
cedure in teaching adults. To play 
the piano can be interesting and fas- 
cinating also to adults. 

Motivation is likely to be more dif- 
ficult in dealing with adults because 
of the many years of practice in estab- 
lishing rather fixed patterns of be- 
havior. If this background, or apper- 
ceptive mass, is favorable to the pro- 
posed learning activity, teaching is 
made easier; if a negative disposition 
exists, the motivation must be corre- 
spondingly more unique or intriguing. 
Group work tends to provide social 
motives which may be directed to- 
ward success in learning to play the 
piano. It must be demonstrated 
that muscular control, knowledge of 
the keyboard and of notation, can be 


co-ordinated more readily in adults 
than in the very young. Maturity may 
thus be an aid to the motivation to 
learn. 

“You are right!) You cant go 
wrong! Take all the time you need! 
You have a perfect piano hand! Your 
time and rhythm are excellent!” Those 
are true statements which can be 
made to normal adults who have not 
been maimed or otherwise hand- 
icapped. The normal mind wants a 
task with freedom to carry it out. 
The adult does not react favorably 
to many restrictions. “Don't fence 
me in,” is his cry. This conforms 
also to aims in acquiring linguistic 
expression: “to be able to express a 
thought freely, clearly, correctly, ef- 
fectively.” If we were to insist upon 
correct expression in infants or chil- 
dren before freedom and clarity are 
achieved, warped personalities would 
result. A freely chatting child can 
be encouraged to make its meaning 
clear. A clear statement can be re- 
worded according to standards of 
correctness. Even correct structures 
can be made more effective by careful 
reorganization. Applying this to adult 
learning in playing the piano, we must 
find a way of eliciting freedom of 
performance however crude, which 
can then be guided into a pattern or 
form for clarity. There will be time 
enough to teach an interested per- 
son correct habits and mastery. Try. 
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Whatever you play is right. You 
can't be wrong, for how do I know 
what you wish to portray? 

Muscular control is gained through 
freedom of muscular use or exercise. 
The natural equipment is most mar- 
velous. Perhaps we should be think- 
ing less of the problem of fitting the 
hand to the piano keyboard and mar- 
vel more at the ingenuity of manu- 
facturers and inventors of making an 
instrument which so admirably fits 
the hand. With this in mind, muscular 
control may be taught in the follow- 
ing manner: 

1. While the group is sitting or 
standing erectly, ask all to let the arms 
hang loosely. As this dangling free- 
dom is attained, note how all the 
fingers assume a most beautiful, nat- 
urally curved position. We comment 
on the good fortune that all have a 
perfect “piano hand.” All of our own 
years of practice have not improved 
upon this normal position. 

2. Retaining this normal position, 
we ask all to place their right hand, 
with fingers unchanged, upon their 
left arm extended before them. This 
suggests that they use one arm as 
the keyboard while the other assumes 
a playing position. It will be noted 
now that the knuckles are higher 
than either of the two forward joints. 
This is so important in gaining mus- 
cular control without tension or strain. 
In this position any finger can be 
raised half an inch or more with ease. 
Each finger is thus used as a hammer 
to prove that all are mobile. The 
hands may be exchanged to show 
that the left hand has the same flex- 
ibility and control for action. The 
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aim is to instill a feeling of com- 
petence, ability, confidence, and ad- 
equacy of muscular control before any 
keyboard goal is set. 

3. In approaching the keyboard it 
is well to call attention to the prin- 
ciple of the fulcrum used in the 
piano action. This suggests a mod- 
erate, precise touch in order to secure 
hammer action. Mere use of _ this 
finger action should be the first goal 
sought. Everything is right as far as 
melody or rhythm is concerned. At- 
tention is focused on attaining in- 
dividual finger action and release 
without destroying the ease and flex- 
ibility previously observed. The 
learner may attain mere finger ac- 
tion, or he may dally forth in rhythmic 
or melodic patterns. Let him develop 
and discover. He may retain the 
curve of fingers and play more on 
the nails than on the little pads of 
finger tips; that is better than the un- 
natural breaking backward of the ex- 
treme joint. 

Keyboard knowledge implies more 
than attack and release to secure ham- 
mer action. The adult wishes to know 
at once how tones are related to each 
other. He is able to solve the entire 
problem on the basis of basic prem- 
ises. Therefore we must provide the 
learner with a basic system which 
remains constant as the entire key- 
board is explored. 

1. The C scale norm consists of two 
tetrachords of like design. About all 
we need to promise any motivated 
learner in this field is to tell him 
where C is and show him the two 
tetrachords, groups of four tones each, 
which make the scale. If he sees 
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that c-d-e-f establishes a pattern of 
white keys interspersed with black, 
except for e-f, he may associate there- 
with the four-finger pattern: 5-4-3-2 
of the left hand. Thus the spaces 
will be like skips between tones or 
keys as well as fingers and result in 
the concept: skip, skip, next door. 
The second tetrachord, g-a-b-c, will 
be like the first, with the last two 
notes next to each other. The right 
hand fingering would be 2-3-4-5. 
Counting the tones they will find 
eight, with three and four as well 
as seven and eight next to each other. 
The ear will add to further under- 
standing of the belongingness of these 
tones to a complete scale. This in- 
sight into the C scale norm is basic 
to further keyboard explorations in 
chords and neighboring scales. 

2. Chords are of primary interest to 
adults. Most of them have at some 
time discovered how to play a triad. 
They will be motivated toward more 
study if middle c-e-g are depressed 
softly without causing tone and the 
C two octaves lower is struck. To 
notice that middle c-e-g can now be 
heard in harmony will demonstrate 
to them the principle of triad con- 
struction. If we then agree to call 
each triad so constructed by the Ro- 
man numeral agreeing with the de- 
gree of the scale, we find that I-IV-I 
would signify chords built upon C-F- 
C, respectively. This succession will 
be recognized as the familiar “Amen.” 
In similar manner I-V-I can be sug- 
gested as C-G-C chords. After this 
the I-IV-I-V-I progression will be ap- 
preciated. The brighter of the group 
will find it an easy matter to apply 
this same organization of chords to 
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the minor VI-II-VI-IIJ-VI (a-d-a- 
e-a). 

3. Rhythmic patterns are of great- 
est importance in matching muscular 
control with keyboard experience. 
The most fruitful exercise seems to 
be the five-finger progression intro- 
ducing the skip between fingers one 
and two of the right hand. This 
c-e-f-g-a-g-f-e, d-f-g-a-b-a-g-f,  ete., 
moves along so naturally that prog- 
ress is easily made. Similarly, the pat- 
tern for the right hand: 1-3-2-4-3-5-4-2, 
repeated, stimulates independent con- 
trol and may soon be applied in 
thirds. The surprising experience will 
be the multitude of patterns which 
will be discovered by thinking adults 
without need of further showing. 

4, Applying the C scale norm to 
other keys should precede note read- 
ing. If the C scale has been thor- 
oughly understood in terms of tetra- 
chords and chords, their construction 
and succession may well be applied 
to other keys. Thus it will be noted 
that the second tetrachord of the C 
scale forms the first of the G scale. 
The problem is to construct the con- 
cluding tetrachord of G: d-e-f#-g, and 
to know why we use f*. The spacing 
must be noted as well as the need for 
seven and eight being together. We 
are obliged to await insight at points 
like this. Even so it can be shown 
that as each succeeding scale is devel- 
oped according to this pattern, we 
add a sharp as we go upward, and 
drop a sharp or add a flat on our way 
down. Applying a rhythmic pattern, 
these tetrachords can be played 
throughout the circle of keys. Each 
newly discovered key brings with it 
the challenge to construct the chords 
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in their natural successions as prac- 
ticed in the key of C. This expe- 
rience will prepare the learner for 
note reading by isolating the problem. 
The fingers have been conditioned to 
respond and to find keys. The visual 
image of keys, scales, chords, has been 
established. Now we are ready to 
suggest a symbol for each of these 
keys. 

Notation is but the symbol used to 
chart pathways in music. If we recall 
that approximately five thousand 
years were consumed in arriving at 
a workable system of musical nota- 
tion, we should not be too impatient 
with adults who do not read readily 
in the third lesson. After the key- 
board is understood, it will not be dif- 
ficult to show the fascinating device 
of the Grand Staff with its central 
figure: middle C. Again, we agree to 
tell any person at any time where 
middle C is, all the other notes can 
be learned by calculation and drill. 

1. The scale notes for C major are 
shown on a staff from middle C up- 
ward, one octave. They are associated 
with the keyboard and the fingers 
which execute them. Thus a condi- 
tioning process ensues, mating the 
written symbol to the key which is 
represented. The note stimulus re- 
calls the key thus represented and 
activates the nerve controlling the 
finger which is above the note. Sim- 
ilarly, the octave below middle C is 
presented. At first, four fingers of 
each hand control the scale. This 
brings about visual and tactual im- 
agery, which is indispensable in note 
reading. Again, we must await the 
insight which makes possible the 
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proper reaction after the stimulus is 
presented. 

2. The Reading of known tunes, 
hymn or chorale melodies, in a known 
key is the pay-off. The adult learner 
is particularly pleased upon finding 
that he can lay out his fingers over 
the range covered by the melody 
and play upon the keyboard with his 
fingers while his eyes are fixed upon 
the musical staff. Again, the fingers 
have been conditioned to cover the 
scale notes to be used; the eyes have 
been trained to observe notes in 
spaces or on lines; the mind has been 
instructed to make the translation 
from note to key; and the nervous 
system has been co-ordinated to func- 
tion systematically. Other keys follow. 

8. The reading and playing of 
chords involves higher units of learn- 
ing. To see and play one note is 
progress; to see a succession of notes 
in a melody implies organization; but 
to play chords implies both of these 
plus a higher unit of response: not 
four notes, but one chord. This re- 
quires slow practice. It requires four 
minimal muscles combined as a unit 
of response, while six other digital 
muscles are restrained. The convenient 
note pattern is the printed “Amen” 
in the Hymnal. After the three dif- 
ferent types of “Amen,” or IV-I 
chords, as represented in No. 1, 2, and 
8, of The Lutheran Hymnal, are 
learned, it may be said that consid- 
erable progress has been made in 
muscular control, knowledge of key- 
board and notation, as well as in co- 
ordination. 

A recent experiment has shown that 
adult learning thrives well under the 
conditions named. After three lessons 
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a group of thirty beginning college 
students read melodies from the hym- 
nal. The “Amens” were played soon 
after this. The scales and chord pro- 
gressions were mastered before for- 
mal pieces were assigned. After this 
preliminary preparation had been 
completed, the individual ability to 
read, to practice, and to play pieces 
without assistance far surpassed for- 
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mer textbook procedure. After one 
semester of study in this manner, 
students were able to continue with 
materials on and above the Third 
Oxford Book level. 

There is hope for adults to learn 
to play piano. It suggests the future 
training of pastors may well include 
musical orientation and a day of 
better organists to come. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

CONCERTO IN D MINOR. Antonio Vi- 
valdi-J. S. Bach. Edited by E. Power 
Biggs. $1.50. 

This concerto will appeal to all organists 
who have fluent technic and a flexible organ. 
It consists of an Allegro of thirty-two meas- 
ures; Grave, four measures; an extended 
Fugue; the well-known Largo e spiccato, at 
times published separately and ascribed to 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, and the final 
Allegro. In the Peters Edition No. 3002, 
Prof. Dr. F. K. Griepenkerl, Sr., calls it 
Orgelkonzert nach Vivaldi and calls atten- 
tion to the conflicting reports of Forkel and 
J. P. Kellner, the former crediting the eldest 
son of Bach as the composer, the latter 
naming the father. This was in 1844.: In 
1912, C. F. Peters cited positive proof that 
J. S. Bach was the composer. The clear 
print of the Gray edition will appeal to 
organists. 


TOCCATA, ADAGIO, AND FUGUE IN 
C MINOR. J. S. Bach. No. 89, 
90 cents. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN C MAJOR. 
J. S. Bach. No. 40. 60 cents. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN E MINOR 
(The Wedge). J. S. Bach. No. 41. 
90 cents. 


For the convenience of organists these 
single editions of great music are most wel- 
come, These three numbers are rated among 
the outstanding compositions of the great 
_ master of counterpoint. If organists who 
have not been able to master a larger num- 


ber would study the first two pages of the 
Toccata in the manner suggested in the 
February issue of LuTHERAN EDUCATION, 
their skill as players would be greatly in- 
creased. The Adagio is within the reach 
of most players. The happy Fugue is most 
delightful. No. 40 is not as lengthy nor as 
well known. It should serve well for gen- 
eral use. No. 41, “The Wedge,” stands out 
as one of Bach’s greatest compositions. 
Each motive and theme is worthy of study 
and analysis because of the fine develop- 
ment given to each thought. Difficult? 
Yes, but worth the effort. 


IMPROVISATION ON “CHRIST THE 
LORD IS RISEN TODAY.” William 
McRae. No. 788. 75 cents. 

Eight pages of brilliant music on a worthy 
theme for the capable. 


CHACONNE. Louis Couperin, transcribed 
by Joseph Bonnet. No. 741. 75 cents. 
The Maestoso and the recurring theme 
make these four pages available to most 
organists. Suitable for festive postlude. 


THREE TRIOS FOR ORGAN. L. van 
Beethoven. Edited by Robert Leech 
Bedell. $1.00. 

These Trios of three, four, and five pages, 
respectively, present the master von Bee- 
thoven as contrapuntal thinker. Because of 
the slow and moderate tempi these Trios 
can be mastered by many. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE. Frederick 
Marriott. $1.50. 
Excellent for the studio, but not recom- 


mended for the Lutheran service. 
T.G. S&S. 
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C. F. Peters Corporation, 1109 Carnegie 
Hall, 881 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
NA 


EIGHTY CHORALE PRELUDES OF THE 
17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES. 
Edited by Hermann Keller. No. 4448. 
$3.50. 


Here are eighty chorale preludes that you 
can play and like. Achtzig Choralvorspiele 
deuischer Meister, the German title, in- 
cludes compositions by Boehm, Buxtehude, 
several Bachs, Krebs, Pachelbel, Scheidt, 
Vetter, Walther, Zachau, and others of note. 
May we say that this is a “must” for The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod organ 
loft? C. F. Peters is to be congratulated 
that Walter Hinrichsen re-established this 
firm for renewed service. Other publica- 
tions now available and useful to use are: 


No. 240 to 247: Complete Organ Works of 
J. S. Bach @ $3.00 each. (Volume V is 
the famous collection of shorter chorale 


preludes. ) 


No. 4457: Buxtehude: 24 Chorale Preludes. 
$3.00. 


No. 3980: Max Reger: 30 Chorale Preludes. 
$1.50. 


No. 4289: 
Preludes. 


Telemann: 12 Easy Chorale 
$1.25. T.G.S. 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


ORGAN PRELUDES AND VARIATIONS. 
Johann Gottfried Walther. Selected and 
edited by Walter E. Buszin. $3.50. 

These 104 pages of 28 organ numbers 
constitute Volume II of Anthology of Sacred 

Music and give access to preludes and varia- 

tions on famous German chorales largely 

unobtainable for some years. Two factors 
seem to argue for the greater use of music 
such as is offered here. There is a general 
upsurge of interest in the chorale for the 
worship service, and organs of recent date 
provide more adequately for the presenta- 
tion of the older masters. Thus a renais- 
sance has again taken place in organ play- 
ing: not the cold revival of mere baroque 

(it almost happened, but Virgil Fox took 

care of that), but the renewed interest in 

what was best in organ literature and played 
upon instruments, the best in history, by 
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musicians more alive and capable than ever. 
We are fortunate to be heirs to so rich a 
heritage. 

In studying the present volume we sug- 
gest to those who believe the numbers to 
be difficult: 1. Find the note of least value 
occurring most frequently, and make that 
the basic unit of count in the first reading. 
2. Find the rate of reading in which you 
make no errors, and adhere to it at first. 
8. Having succeeded in reading without 
error, double the rate by reducing the ac- 
cent. This calls for slow reading at first 
when counting the sixteenth note; playing 
much lighter as you count the eighth note, 
and lighter still when you count the quar- 
ter or half as the case may be. When a 
pattern of greater difficulty enters, isolate it 
and practice it with the same fingering on 
each repetition. Think of lofty, higher tones 
in preference to low and muddy registra- 
tions. T.G.S. 


CONCORDIA TREBLE SERIES. 
5 cents each. 


No. 14. Jesu, Priceless Treasure. J. Krue- 
ger-Wilbert E. Krause. Two-part with 
cantus firmus interchanged. 

No. 15. The Lord My Shepherd Is. J.S. 
Bach-Paul Aufdemberge. Three-part 
harmony. 


No. 16. Thou Hallowed Chosen Morn of 
Praise! P. Sohren-P. Bunjes. The mel- 
ody carried against two lower moving 
voices, one of which is divided in the 
closing two measures. 

No. 17. All Depends on Our Possessing. 
J. Koenig-L. Helmstetter. Two parts 
using note against note. 

No. 18. Jesu, Priceless Treasure. J. Krue- 
ger-H. J. Markworth. Two- and three- 
part in imitation. 

No. 19. Lamb of God. Setting by Hugo 
Gehrke. Three-part with some use of 
staggered entries. 


The Concordia Treble Series continues to 
fill a need which resulted from the great 
interest in school music and_ children’s 
choirs. If writers are careful to maintain 
reasonable voice leading, children will con- 
tinue to enjoy singing for decades to come. 
Teachers will select according to the ability 
of their children. T.G.S. 
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HAVE YOU? 


Have you ever applied a ruler to the 
United States and attempted to locate or 
approximate the physical center of the 
country? If you did, you probably landed 
somewhere in the vicinity of Seward, Nebr. 

Have you ever had a craving to enjoy 
the experience of being in the middle of the 
United States? You can satisfy it by going 
to Seward, Nebr. 

Have you been anxious to come close to 
the one hundredth meridian, the meridian 
which functionally divides the United States 
into an East and West? The anxiety can 
be removed by going to Seward, Nebr. 

Have you ever had a hankering to ex- 
amine some of the best soils in the world? 
You will find them around Seward, Nebr. 

Have you ever felt inclined to see the 
home of the great commoner William Jen- 
ings Bryan or one of the finest of State 
capitolsP You may see it on the way to 
Seward, Nebr. 

Have you a desire to establish intimate 
acquaintance with one of Synod’s two 
teacher training institutions? You will find 
it at Seward, Nebr. 

Have you ever had any opportunity to ap- 
preciate fully what is known as western hos- 
pitality? If not, go to Seward, Nebr. 

Have you the aspiration to enjoy profes- 
sional sociability, cultural uplift, and superb 
cuisine at very reasonable cost? Then go to 
Seward, Nebr. 

When? The 1949 Lutheran Education 
Association Convention will be in session at 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
on July 5 and 6. You may wish to stay 
for the Educational Conference sponsored 
and conducted by the Board for Parish 
Education on July 7 and 8. 

The general theme of the L. E. A. Con- 
vention will pertain to educational adminis- 
tration. Specific announcements will be 
made when all aspects of the program have 
been firmly established. 


Mr. M. J. Maehr is the general conven- 
tion committee chairman, and Prof. W. F. 
Wolbrecht is in charge of the program. 


PINS, BUTTONS, KEYS 


The L.E. A. pins, buttons, and keys are 
now available. They are of the design and 
pattern as approved by the convention. 
They are beautiful and show the work of 
fine art and craftsmanship. You will be 
proud to wear this pin. 

At present either a gold-filled button or 
pin may be had for $3.50 and a solid 
10-carat gold key may be had for $7.50. 
Send your check or money order to 
A. Meyermann, 827 Lee St., Des Plaines, 
Ill., and your order will be promptly filled. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


Prior to the time this announcement ap- 
pears, you probably will have received the 
monograph Parent-Child Relationships in the 
Christian Home by Prof. Alfred Schmieding, 
chairman of the Department of Education 
and Psychology, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Il]. This publication 
presents a scientific approach to an im- 
portant problem, one which is practically 
everybody’s concern. The measurements, 
analyses, and interpretations presented in 
this publication should not be shelved, 
they should not just be read, they deserve 
serious cogitation and discussion. The Lu- 
theran Education Association and the Board 
for Parish Education are offering the 
monograph through the avenue of joint 
sponsorship. 


THE 1949 YEARBOOK 


The 1949 Yearbook of the Lutheran 
Education Association will not be a pre- 
convention publication, as the yearbooks 
have been in previous years. Following the 
suggestions made at the 1948 convention, 
the editorial committee has decided to try 
the experiment of presenting the yearbook 
at the convention for criticisms and the 
possible inclusion of additional materials. 
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We hope that you will benefit from the 
longer time and additional refining. 

The yearbook as planned will deal with 
the general topic of organization and ad- 
ministration. The probable title of the 
work will be Lutheran Secondary and 
Higher Education for Effective Action. As 
editor the committee has appointed the 
Rev. Carl S. Meyer, principal of Luther In- 
stitute in Chicago. He is an advisory mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Education Association 
Board as representative of the Association 
of Lutheran Secondary Schools. L.E. A. 
members will remember him as the editor 
of the monograph The Lutheran High 
School. The committee believes that he is 
qualified because of his training and ex- 
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WANTED — TEACHERS 


One of the greatest services which an 
L. E. A. member can render to the Church 
and humanity is to encourage devout men 
and women with noble character and some 
talent to enter training for the teaching 
profession. Jesus devoted practically all of 
His time to teaching. Man can serve best 
by doing what He did. Jesus directed 
Christians to “teach.” It is our responsibility 
to conform with His wishes. To help direct 
the destiny of men and civilizations is the 
noblest of human activities. 


Look around in your community for 
God-fearing, talented young men and 


women, and encourage them to go to our 


teachers’ colleges. The emphasis should 
be on men. A musical background is de- 
sirable. 


perience to serve as editor of this publi- 
cation. 

As contributors to the yearbook a dis- 
tinguished group of Lutheran scholars joins 
the editor. Dr. Albert G. Huegli, Dean at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest; 
President George J. Beto of Lutheran Con- 
cordia College, Austin; Principal Elmer Eg- 
gold, Lutheran High School, Racine; and 


NEW MEMBERS — JANUARY 


Gertrude Dahm 
Fr. W. Hamann 
Elinor A. Junas 
Walter H. Matthes 


Edna Lehenbauer 
Vivian Lenheim 
Erwin L. Paul 
Harold Robisch 


Carl P. Michel Lester Rush 
Dr. Herbert H. Gross, Concordia Teachers Adelaide Nolde Marion Schoeberlein 
College, River Forest, will each present Clarence Peters L. V. Stephan 


Elvira Preuss 
Edna Thienes 
Adele Vaeth 
Walter A. Enge 
Helen Rippey 


Herbert C. Streufert 
Victor Streufert 
Elmer Bunsold 

A. C. Diers 

W.H. Huber 


a chapter. The caliber of the contributors 
assures a piece of workmanship that L. E. A. 
members cannot but appreciate. 

Further details will be made available in 


2 F Karl Rose W. H. Schmitt 
forthcoming issues of LurHerAN Epuca- Fee anes Tule Comic eiehan 
TION. Ruth Going G. A. Wiederaenders 
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\ SoctaL ApyjusTMENTs OF Mature Prope. — The emotional expressions of 


a mature person present a picture of poise and good bearing. Such an in- 
dividual may be experiencing sorrow or elation, but to his friends he exhibits 
an external bearing that hides his inner feelings. Mature people experience 
emotions, but they take pride in controlling them... . 

A mature individual not only handles himself with poise and stability even 
when under strain, he regulates his emotional behavior in ways designed to 
influence other people favorably. If he sees that the welfare of a group will 
be served if he remains calm, he controls his irritation accordingly. If, on the 
other hand, he feels that it would be best to appear angry, he proceeds to 
do so. Such control is not used for selfish purposes; it is enacted in an in- 
telligent effort to secure desirable results. It is easy to see that emotionally 
stable people have the advantage in social relations. It is also apparent that 
they are the most successful and well-liked individuals. Thus it does not pay 
to be sensitive and immature emotionally. Poise, bearing, and intelligent con- 
trol mean everything for success; they should be sought by all ambitious young 
people. — Education, January, 1949. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


BOARD FOR 

PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 

Increasing the Teacher Supply.—The 
Board for Parish Education resolved at its 
January meeting to try to arrange a joint 
meeting with the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation for the purpose of discussing the 
entire question of teacher demand and 
practical steps to increase the supply. This 
action followed further consideration of a 
report by Dr. A. C. Stellhorn that the 
probable number of teachers needed for the 
next six years would be 884, or an average 
of 147 new teachers each year. 

Sunday School Curriculum Conference. — 
The Board for Parish Education and Con- 
cordia Publishing House are sponsoring a 
Sunday School Curriculum Conference, to 
be held at Concordia Publishing House on 
Feb. 22 and 23. Some 40 representatives of 
the teachers’ colleges, seminaries, District 
superintendents, pastors, teachers, Sunday 
school superintendents, and members of the 
Board for Parish Education will discuss im- 
portant problems connected with the pro- 
posed revision of our Sunday school ma- 
terials. Some of the topics to be discussed 
are the following: 

“Basic Content of the Sunday School,” 

H. J. Boettcher 
“Supplementary Content for the Sunday 

School,” R. C. Rein 
“General Methods of Effective Instruction,” 

Carl Lindburg 
“Course Arrangements,” C, F. Dankworth 
“Extending, Enriching, and Culminating Ac- 

tivities,” Frank Colba 
“The Importance and Possibilities of Visual- 

izing Teaching,” Arthur L. Amt 


“Lesson Development Procedures,” 
Arthur C, Repp 
“Printed Materials Needed for the Sunday 
School,” Harry E. Olsen 
“Format of Sunday School Materials,” 
O. A. Dorn 
The program also includes presentations 
by the following staff members: Allan H. 


Jahsmann, A. C. Mueller, Wm. A. Kramer, 
O. E. Feucht, and Arthur W. Gross. The 
chairman of the conference is Arthur L. 
Miller. 

The Committee on Tests and Measure- 
ments. — The Committee on Tests and 
Measurements met on Jan. 15 and decided 
on final details of the Workshop on Tests 
and Measurements, to be held Aug. 1-5 at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 
Projects to be undertaken at the meeting 
and the leaders of the several projects are 
as follows: 


1. “A Test on Biblical Information,” 
Dr. Theo. Stelzer 


2. “Achievement Tests in the Catechism,” 
Rev. H. J. Boettcher 


3. “Group Test on Christian Personality,” 
Prof. W. Kraeft 


A small group of persons will be as- 
sociated with each one of these project 
leaders for the development of the several 
tests. Participation in the workshop is to 
be by invitation only, although persons who 
are working in the field of tests and meas- 
urements and wish to request a reaction 
from the workshop group on their individual 
projects will have an opportunity to do so. 
Such persons must, however, register in ad- 


vance with the chairman of the committee, 
Arthur L. Miller. 


“The Lutheran One-Teacher School.” — 
The Board for Parish Education is proud to 
announce the completion of this book, un- 
der the editorship of Mr. Wm. A. Kramer. 
Here is real help for existing one-room Lu- 
theran schools and also definite ammunition 
for our school expansion program. Copies 
are available from Concordia Publishing 
House at $1.00 per copy. 


Committee on Church and State. —The 
Committee held its first meeting on Jan. 22, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. A. C. 
Mueller. At this meeting the committee 
oriented itself to some of the problems re- 
quiring attention and mapped out a pro- 
gram of work. Rev. Mueller emphasized 
that The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
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must take a position intermediate between 
that of the liberals on the one hand and 
the Roman Catholics on the other. 

The liberals have been alarmed by Roman 
Catholic aggression and have lost their 
perspective and are attempting absolute 
separation of Church and State. This makes 
for the segregation of our tax-supported in- 
stitutions, and secularism constitutes a threat 
to our Church as well as to our democratic 
institutions. 

Co-Ordinating Council.— At its January 
meeting the Board for Parish Education ap- 
pointed the following executive committee 
of the Co-Ordinating Council: H. W. Gockel 
for Home Missions; J. E. Herrmann for 
stewardship; E. W. Schroeter for adult or- 
ganizations; C. W. Peters for young people’s 
work; Egon Gebauer for the Department 
of Missionary Education and Publicity; and 
O. E. Feucht for the Board for Parish 
Education. This group will serve as an 
editorial committee for the next edition of 
Parish Activities. A. L. MILLER 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIiA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

On Jan. 24, commencement exercises 
were held for five graduates. Dean L. C. 
Wuerffel gave the address, and President 
L. J. Sieck conferred the diplomas and 
degrees. The Seminary Chorus, under the 
direction of Dr. William B. Heyne, sang the 
anthem “Built on the Rock.” The follow- 
ing received diplomas: John Constable, 
Walter Grumm, Robert Grunow, Erwin 
Kolb, Marvin Renner. 

Of these graduates, Robert Grunow and 
Erwin Kolb also received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity. 

During the inter-semester recess the 
Seminary Chorus made an extensive tour 
through Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

The new semester began on Feb. 2. The 
following electives are being offered: 
Ezekiel, Roehrs; Preaching from the Minor 
Prophets, Guebert; Youth Work, Wuerffel; 
The Life of Christ, Arndt; The Church in 
the World, Caemmerer; The Doctrine of 
Atonement, Mayer; Factors of Persuasion, 
Caemmerer; Problems of the Sunday School, 
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Repp; The Lutheran Reformation, Hoyer; 
Great Preachers, Fritz. 

The Graduate School is offering the 
following courses for the second semester: 
Doctrine of the Church, Mayer; Psychology 
of Preaching, Guebert; Revelation, Mueller; 
Theology of Paul, Amdt; History of Wor- 
ship, Polack; Abelard to Luther, Graebner; 
Arabic, Sauer; Sanscrit, Schick; Visual Edu- 
cation, Repp; Advanced Speech, Reith; 
Political Background of the Reformation, 
Caemmerer; Union Movement: 19th and 
20th Century, Spitz; Pastoral Epistles, Sohn; 
John, Bretscher; English Reformation, 
Hoyer; Comparative Religion, Graebner; 
Psychology, Rehwinkel; Development of 
Polity and Unity of Lutheran Church, 
Polack; History of Missions in India, Zim- 
mermann; Missionary Methods, Schmidt. 

Several of the undergraduate electives 
are also available to the graduate students. 

Wa ttTErR R. RoEuRS 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Itt. 

At this writing (Feb. 1), a preliminary 
survey indicates that approximately sixty- 
two graduates and fifty-odd supply stu- 
dents will be available for teaching next 
year. 

In keeping with practices in modern col- 
leges, River Forest will establish a Record 
of Graduates as a placement and follow-up 
service for graduates. All graduates of this 
school will receive this record form with 
the request to answer the brief questionnaire 
promptly. 

With the approval of Synod’s Committee 
on Colleges, which appropriated the funds, 
Concordia recently purchased a new 1948 
station wagon, to be used chiefly in connec- 
tion with the program of student practice 
teaching. A committee of the administra- 
tion and the Board of Control is studying 
plans and regulations relative to the use of 
the new conveyance. 

Summer School 

The summer session at River Forest will 
this year be divided into two parts. For 
two weeks, June 20 to July 1, we shall 
provide a number of workshops. So far we 
are offering two workshops of general in- 
terest and three others of a more restricted 
nature. Of general interest will be a work- 
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shop in arts and crafts and another in 
audio-visual aids. Three term hours of 
credit may be earned in either of these 
workshops by qualified persons. 

The main session will be held July 5 to 
Aug. 5. In this session we shall again offer 
courses for teachers from the field, students 
working toward their degrees, and for people 
who are looking for the help they may get 
from an intensive period of study before 
attempting to go into the classroom as 
“emergency teachers.” A student’s load in 
this session will be two double courses for 
eight term hours of credit. 

It is hoped that the proposed 5-week 
summer term will make it possible for 
larger numbers of teachers to attend. For 
many teachers this session necessitates at 
most a four weeks’ absence from Sunday 
duties in the home congregation. For teach- 
ers who wish to earn more than eight term 
hours we advise the adding of a workshop 
for three term hours of credit to make a 
total of 11 term hours. A more complete 
program of course offerings will appear in 
the April issue. Direct all inquiries con- 
cerning summer school to 

W. C. Kraerr, Dean 
Summer School 

Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Il. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Stressing the important role of parents in 
the process of Christian education, President 
Rincker addressed the Home Economics 
Club of Milwaukee on Jan. 18. He spoke 
on the topic: “Religion in the Home.” 
Although acknowledging the well-meaning 
efforts of society to curb juvenile delin- 
quency, he pointed out that secular groups 
cannot use the best tools. “The Church 
shows that mere morality is by no means 
the equivalent of true religion. Christians 
motivate right living and morality by teach- 
ing Biblical truths of sin and grace. Chris- 
tian teaching prompts us to love Him who 
first loved us; it enables and induces us to 
be conformed to His image. With these 
gentle tools the Church is accomplishing 
great things.” President Rincker pointed 
out that the educational task of parents 
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is especially great today, because little is 
being read by most members of the modern 
family. Yet parents must somehow make 
the Bible the essential part of the individual 
and collective experience of family members. 
President Rincker made practical sugges- 
tions for Bible reading and prayer. 

Rev. Paul W. Czamanske, editor of Mil- 
waukee’s newly created biweekly The 
Badger Lutheran, addressed the college 
Ladies’ Aid Society on Jan. 28. He spoke 
on “The Romance of Lutheran Newspaper 
Work.” 

Rev. A. T. Wangerin of Milwaukee de- 
livered the annual semester day address to 
faculty and students on Feb. 7. 

Concordia’s debate team was one of six 
to achieve top ranking in the Milwaukee 
District debate tournament of the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association. The 
tournament, one of the most hotly contested 
events sponsored by the Association, was 
held on Jan. 29. Seventeen schools were 
represented. 

Educational institutions of the Milwaukee 
area have appointed a committee to arrange 
an observance of the bicentenary of the birth 
of Goethe. Prof. Paul Koehneke, a member 
of the committee, announced that as a part 
of the observance, Lotte Lehmann will be 
presented in March in a recital of Goethe 
lieder. An interscholastic event is scheduled 
for late spring. O. C.R. 


St. PauL’s COLLEGE 
ConcorprA, Mo. 

The librarian, Professor Otto, reported 
that the library has accessioned 473 books 
since the close of the last academic year. 
Emphasis has been placed on the purchase 
of biographies and source books. Fiction 
also constitutes a large portion of the ac- 
cessions. 

The speech work at St. Paul’s College is 
carried on chiefly as an extracurricular ac- 
tivity under the general supervision of 
Professor Weis. The debate teams of the 
high school, coached by Professor Nauss, 
are preparing for the Missouri State Tourna- 
ments. They also enter various invitational 
tournaments. The high school also partici- 
pates annually in the American Legion 
Oratorical Contests. The debate team of the 
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College department recently won all the 
debates in which it participated at William 
Jewell College. 

Guest speakers will be heard on College 
Vespers, a radio program over KFUO, on 
the first Saturday of every month, sponsored 
by the St. Paul’s College Association. The 
speaker on Feb.5 was Dr. L. W. Spitz. 
Dr. Wm. Arndt is scheduled for March 5. 


ConcorpiA ACADEMY 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


A noteworthy development at Concordia 
Academy recently was its accreditation with 
the Northwest Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. 

The family of Prof. F. W. J. Sylwester 
was greatly saddened on Jan.6 by the 
death of their youngest son while he was 
on his way back to school at Seward, Nebr. 
He had been seriously injured in a traflic 
accident several days earlier. He had been 
a student at our teachers’ college there and 
showed great promise in the field of music. 
He was buried Jan.10 at Portland, Oreg. 

Religious paintings have been placed in 
each of the classrooms and in the main 
hallway of Luther Hall by the Alumni As- 
sociation. 

A science and chemistry laboratory has 
been set up and new equipment added on 
the second floor of Luther Hall. This is 
the first time that anything approaching 
adequate room and facilities have been 
available for the larger classes of recent 
years. 

Eleven representatives from Concordia 
are attending the Speech Tournament at 
Linfield College, where they participate in 
contests such as debate, oratory, student 
congress, interpretive reading, and _ ex- 
tempore speech. Speech coach at our school 
is Mr. Omar Stuenkel. 

Two new extracurricular clubs have re- 
cently been organized. They are the Crafts 
and Woodworking Club and the Camera 
Club. Omar STUENKEL 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 

The new Herschi Memorial Library build- 
ing, under construction for some time, was 
making good progress until recent inclement 
weather and lack of essential materials re- 
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tarded operations. The cornerstone was laid 
on the afternoon of Nov. 28. The service 
proper was held in the Physical Education 
Building, the venerable Dr. J. W. Behnken, 
President of Synod, delivering the sermon 
on the basis of Is. 28:16. It was our priv- 
ilege and pleasure to have also Dr. Henry 
Grueber with us on this occasion. Together 
with Dr. H. Studtmann and President pro 
tem George Beto he also officiated in this 
service. The Concordia choristers rendered 
an appropriate anthem. After this service 
the assembly repaired to the library for the 
ceremony of the cornerstone laying. Here 
Professor Beto officiated. 

The presence of Drs. Behnken and Grue- 
ber, however, had even greater significance 
for our Concordia. Both were here, the 
former in behalf of Synod, the latter as 
the representative of the Board for Higher 
Education, to meet with the President of the 
Texas District, the Rev. Oliver R. Harms, 
and the Board of Control of Lutheran Con- 
cordia College for the purpose of electing 
a new president to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Dr. Studtmann. At 
this meeting, which was held the following 
day, Nov. 29, the Rev. Prof. George Beto, 
for nine years an instructor at this school, 
was elevated to the presidency of our 
Austin Concordia. It was a choice well 
made, for it had the unqualified endorse- 
ment of faculty and students and met with 
District-wide approbation. 

President Beto’s induction into office oc- 
curred in an inspiring service on Jan. 16 
in St. Paul’s Church in Austin before a 
capacity audience, not only our local con- 
stituency attending but also many fellow 
Lutherans from surrounding congregations, 
inclusive even of non-Lutheran friends of 
the new president. What added consider- 
ably to the impressiveness of the occasion 
was the presence of President Beto’s parents, 
his father, the Rev. L. H. Beto of Lena, IIl., 
performing the rite of installation. The 
processional included the members of the 
faculty in academic garb and pastors from 
Austin and neighboring parishes. Likewise 
in attendance were members of the Board 
of Control, the students of our Concordia in 
a body, and, by special invitation, also Dr. 
Carl S. Mundinger, president of St. John’s 
of Winfield, Kans., as representative of the 
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school with which our Austin Concordia is 
so closely associated by reason of the fact 
that the majority of our ministerial grad- 
uates transfer to St. John’s. He conveyed 
in writing the felicitations of Austin stu- 
dents now enrolled at Winfield. 

The Rev. Oliver R. Harms, President of 
the Texas District, occupied the pulpit. 
Basing his sermon on Acts 4:12, he pointed 
out that the outstanding qualification of a 
president at one of the “schools of the 
prophets” must be that he place Jesus first, 
last, and always in all his administrative 
activities. The Rev. Albert F. Jesse, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church of Austin, was the 
liturgist. Mr. John J. Socha presided at 
the organ. Concordia’s choristers gave a 
beautiful rendition of Rinckart’s “Now 
Thank We All Our God,” under the direc- 
tion of Mr. B. F. Kurzweg, former director 
of the KFUO seminary chorus and now as- 
sistant in charge of music at our Austin 
Concordia. A reporter of the local press 
took prominent notice of this unique oc- 
casion. We say to our new president: The 
beauty of the Lord, our God, be upon thee 
and establish the work of thy hands upon 
thee. Yea, the work of thy hands, may He 
establish it! 

Another most happy event which we were 
privileged to observe was the dedication of 
our new electric Hammond organ, with 
chime attachment. This beautiful instru- 
ment is the gift of individual donors, sup- 
plemented by memorial wreaths and a sub- 
stantial contribution from our Texas 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, 
amounting to $2,600. In a special chapel 
service, in which the Rev. Alfr. O. Rast 
dwelt briefly but significantly on the Mag- 
nificat in Luke 1:46-55, we dedicated this 
organ to the greater glory of our God and 
the fuller spiritual uplift of our student 
family in daily worship. 

On Jan. 18 the Baganz Trio delighted a 
large and appreciative audience in our 
spacious gym with a sacred program of 
vibraharp renditions. H. SruptTMAaNNn 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN. 


The Department of Education in our 
Province is reorganizing the high school 
course in German. Much advice is being 
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sought from our teachers of German, Prof. 
Albert Riep and the Rev. John Herzer. 

During the Epiphany Conference, on 
Jan. 20, Dr. F. C. Streufert and Rev. H. 
Blanke addressed the student body on mis- 
sion work in our Synod. For two hours 
they held the rapt attention of our boys 
and girls. 

In December our Board of Control ac- 
quired nearly two acres of land adjoining 
our property at a cost of $5,580. This was 
the last available plot in a section of the 
city which has experienced remarkable 
growth during recent years, particularly 
since the phenomenal development of the 
oil industry in northern Alberta. Our entire 
property now comprises approximately 
11 acres. A. H. SCcHWERMANN 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL 
PLANS NEW LOCATION 


The Milwaukee Lutheran High School, 
which was established in September, 1903, 
is the oldest and largest Lutheran high 
school within the Synodical Conference. 
Within the last 11 years the enrollment has 
risen from 291 to over 800 students. The 
faculty has increased accordingly and at 
present consists of 33 members. 

As the school grew, additional classroom 
space was provided by building additions 
and by converting the gymnasium into class- 
rooms. The gymnasium in the Lutheran 
Center is now being used by the school for 
its physical training and athletic activities. 

When it became apparent a few years ago 
that the school would have to relocate to 
provide space for a new, large school plant, 
temporary barracks were erected on the 
present school grounds. This has made it 
possible for the school to care for its many 
students for the time being. 

An ideally located site comprising 5% 
acres at Wisconsin Avenue and Story Park- 
way has been purchased for the new school. 

Badger Lutheran, Jan. 6, 1949 


ASSOCIATION FOR 
LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS 
TO MEET 
The sixth annual convention of the As- 
sociation for Lutheran High Schools will be 
held in St. Louis on April 22 and 23. Spe- 
cial attention will be given at this conven- 
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tion to the problems of “Financing Lutheran 
High Schools,” “Public Relations,” “A Func- 
tional Program in English,” “The Ministerial 
Curriculum,” and “Sex Education in Lu- 
theran High Schools.” The officers of the 
Association for the current year are Paul 
W. Lange, president; Carl S. Meyer, vice- 
president; E. F. Sagehorn, secretary; Martin 
Duensing, treasurer. 
Paut W. Lance, President 


CHARTER MEMBER 
AT 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


On Dec. 10, 1948, the Fort Wayne Lu- 
theran Teachers’ Conference celebrated its 
75th anniversary at Emmaus School Hall. 
Present at the banquet was Mr. Gustav 
Kampe, charter member of the conference 
organized in 1873. Special cognizance was 
taken of this unusual circumstance, and Mr. 
Kampe was made the guest of honor on 
that occasion. Mr. Kampe is a former pupil 
of St. Paul’s School in Fort Wayne. He 
was graduated from Addison in 1873 and 
taught in Fort Wayne for 62 years. At the 
age of 94 he still attends services every 
Sunday at Emmanuel Church. Indeed, a 
unique record. 


OPEN HEART AND OPEN HAND 


For the third successive year Mr. Arthur 
E. Mueller, a member of Zion Church, 
Wausau, Wis., president of the Marathon 
Foundry and Machine Co. and a member 
of the Industrial Capital Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, has 
made a substantial contribution to Zion 
School. 

This year Mr. Mueller sent a check for 
$1,000 for teaching aids. A goodly portion 
of it will be used for colored slides in the 
various school subjects. 

Mr. Mueller says he is selfish because he 
wants his children to enjoy the advantage 
of the best there is in teaching aids. Would 
there were more who are selfish in that 
way! F, H. Wo.rer 


SYNOD’S PUBLIC RELATIONS 
SEMINAR 


Representatives of thirty Districts of 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in 
the United States and Canada attended the 
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first Public Relations Seminar sponsored by 


_ the Board for Public Relations of the church 


body in St. Louis on Jan. 25-26. The two- 
day session resulted in a unanimous de- 
cision of the representatives present to set 
up a church-wide organization of public 
relations men to represent the interests of 
the Church to the American and Canadian 
publics. March 1 was set as the deadline 
for setting up the organization, which will 
include 329 representatives throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

A special effort will be made in organiz- 
ing the Department of Public Relations to 
enlist the laymen of the Church. Special 
questionnaires have been sent out to secure 
the names of competent Lutheran leaders 
in management, Lutheran labor leaders, 
Lutheran newsmen, Lutheran playwrights, 
actors, and producers, Lutheran radio ex- 
ecutives, announcers, and production men, 
and Lutheran government officials, in order 
to secure their co-operation in the program 
of promoting good public relations for the 
Church. 

Prominent speakers at the meeting were 
Dr. John W. Behnken, President of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, James 
Supple, Religion Editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Dr. Carl Lundquist, Associate Direc- 
tor of the National Lutheran Council and 
in charge of the Division of Public Rela- 
tions, Mr. Fred Strodel, vice-president in 
charge of merchandising for the Fair Store 
of Chicago, Mr. Herbert W. Knopp, Director 
of Public Relations of Valparaiso University, 
Rey. Gerhardt Mahler, editor of the St. Louis 
Lutheran, Rev. Theodore Wittrock, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Lutheran 
Publicity Bureau, Rev. Herman H. Hohen- 
stein, Director of Radio Station KFUO and 
member of the Radio Committee of the Mis- 
souri Synod, Rev. George A. Loose, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Publicity Organization, 
Mr. Melvin Schlake, Executive Secretary of 
the Board for Visual Aids of the Missouri 
Synod, and Rev. Daniel D. Dautenhahn, 
chairman of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Texas District. 

Rev. Adolf F. Meyer, chairman of the 
Board for Public Relations, served as chair- 
man for the meeting. Arrangements for the 
seminar were made by the New York office 
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of the Department of Public Relations un- 
der the direction of Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, 
and the Washington office, Miss Olinda M. 
Roettger, secretary. 


THE NEW CONGRESS AND 
PROSPECTS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


After the present Congress had been in 
session for a few weeks, it became apparent 
that administration and Congressional lead- 
ers, educational associations, and special 
interest groups are promoting bills or seek- 
ing Federal action in the following areas: 

Federal aid to support elementary and 
secondary schools; school-building construc- 
tions; school health; recreation; larger ap- 
propriations for school lunches; and pro- 
vision for drawing advance blueprints for 
school construction. 

Furthermore, Federal funds for voca- 
tional education; apprenticeship training; 
public library service demonstrations; im- 
proved public employment service offices; 
more job and guidance facilities for Fed- 
eral and State governments; and a continua- 
tion of the sodium fluoride dental protec- 
tion for children. 

There is pressure also to retain the 
tideland oil reserves under Federal control 
and use income from this source for public 
education and welfare purposes. 

Higher education officials are seeking 
Federal scholarships; a National Science 
Foundation; loans for college students; aid 
for college building and plant construction; 
and grants-in-aid for armories to be used 
for officer training. 

The officer training program itself is to 
be revised under a proposal by the National 
Military Establishment. 

Colleges are also seeking a continuation 
of the ‘tax-exempt status for commercial 
enterprises controlled by them. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


On Jan. 14, Mrs. Josephine Rowan died 
in California at the age of 95.. She was 
the widow of Major Andrew Summers 
Rowan, who had become a famous hero in 
the Spanish-American War by carrying the 
“message to Garcia.” Rowan died six years 
ago. His name is remembered by many 
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who read his story in their school readers 
under the title “The Message to Garcia” by 
Elbert Hubbard. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Sheboygan, 
Wis., has a kindergarten with an enrollment 
of 64, taught in two sections. This is per- 
haps the largest kindergarten in Synod. 

The Badger Lutheran is a new Lutheran 
newspaper, born Jan.6, 1949.- This bi- 
weekly of tabloid dimensions is sponsored 
by 43 Missouri Synod congregations of 
Greater Milwaukee, incorporated as the 
Milwaukee Lutheran Newspaper Confer- 
ence. The managing editor is the Rev. Paul 
W. Czamanske, and the publication office is 
located at Lutheran Center, Room 201, 
1118 W. State St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Despite recent inroads made by Com- 
munist military forces the majority of the 
more than 1,000 faculty members of China’s 
13 Christian colleges are staying at their 
posts. Of the 18 colleges two are now in 
territory controlled by Communists. 

Church Etiquette is a new eight-page 
tract, written by Pastor W. Teyler, Danvers, 
Ill., which may be very profitably used with 
upper-grade pupils and the confirmation 
class to discuss a vitally important aspect 
of Christian conduct. The tract may be 
secured from Concordia Publishing House 
for 10 cents. 

Favorite Friends is an attractive and 
unique autograph album which will appeal 
to our pupils, especially to those in the 
upper grades. Concordia Publishing House 
offers it at 35 cents. 

In his “State of the Union” message to 
Congress, Jan.5, 1949, President Truman 
said: “It is . . . shocking that millions of 
our children are not receiving a good 
education. Millions of them are in over- 
crowded, obsolete buildings. We are short 
of teachers because teachers’ salaries are 
too low to attract new teachers or to hold 
the ones we have. All these school prob- 
lems will become much more acute as a 
result of the tremendous increase in the en- 
rollment in our elementary schools in the 
next few years.” “I cannot repeat too 
strongly,” he concluded, “my desire for 
prompt Federal financial aid to the States 
to help them operate and maintain their 
school systems.” 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: S. W. Becker, Arthur E. Diesing, Herbert H. Gross, Theo. Kuehnert, Albert 
V. Maurer, Edwin Trusheim, Walter A. Vahl. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Short History of Interpretation. By Robert M. Grant. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 794 pages. $2.50. 

As the title suggests, the aim of this book is to present an overview of the various 
methods of Bible interpretation employed in the Church from the time of Jesus to our 
own day. The author is neo-orthodox in his sympathies. In many cases, where the author’s 
own views do not color his presentation, the book is excellent. His analysis of Jesus’ use 
of the Old Testament is not entirely satisfactory, and we would suggest that the author 
study Luther’s position at first hand. He says that “the traditional principle of verbal in- 
spiration and infallibility” was alien to Luther. While Luther does not use the terms “verbal 
inspiration,” a careful study of Luther will reveal that the concept was certainly not foreign 
to him, and to him the Apostles were “the infallible teachers” of the Church. The author 
simply dismisses the insistence on verbal inerrancy as a “naive pseudo-biblical theology.” 
The book is not an objective historical evaluation, but is definitely propagandistic. 

S. W. B. 


I, PAUL. An Autobiographical Novel on the Life of St. Paul. By Lester Wolf. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 308 pages. $2.95, net. 

This is the story of the greatest of the Lord’s Apostles, comprising the years of his 
ministry. It begins on that memorable noon hour on the day of his conversion near the 
city of Damascus and continues to his death as a martyr in Rome. The author uses the 
autobiographical form. The reader hears the Apostle, as it were, describe the years of his 
ministry on the basis of a diary kept by him. 

Reading this book causes one to follow the Apostle step by step on his missionary 
journeys and share with him varied experiences — yearnings, anticipations, disappointments, 
sorrows, mental and physical tortures, unexpected joys, and marvelous victories. Paul’s 
career was rich in tribulations and successes. These experiences of the Apostle are por- 
trayed against the background of the social and political world of his day, which deepens 
the reader’s understanding of the remarkable zeal and amazing accomplishments of the 
great emissary of Jesus Christ. 

The author has followed the Scriptural accounts of Paul’s ministry in the Book of Acts. 
and has supplemented the narrative by reaching into the Pauline Epistles. Thus he presents 
a coherent and interesting story. 

Read this book with your New Testament handy for occasional ready reference. Then. 
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read the Book of Acts, and you will note how your concepts have become clearer and your 
understanding deepened. You will see St.Paul rise in stature, and you will view the 
significance of his work from a perspective which will cause you to marvel more and more 
at the power of God through the instrumentality of a mortal, sinful human. T.K. 


EDUCATION 


THE LUTHERAN ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL. Edited by William A. Kramer. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. 137 pages. $1.00, net. 


The one-teacher school has not become tradition in America, although numerically it 
has decreased during the past quarter century. It is a type still existing in our synodical 
system of schools, although proportionally it is more prominent in our public school pattern. 

Unfortunately, the one-teacher school and its peculiar problems have received little 
recognition in the educational literature. We know of no monograph which exclusively 
treats the one-teacher school. One can therefore readily understand that the teachers in 
charge of this type of school feel disappointed and are led to conclude that they constitute 
the forgotten men in the profession. 

This publication just off the press will raise the spirits of those who may have inclined 
to the feeling that they and their schools were the neglected areas in the wide educational 
domain. The material presented grew out of a workshop conducted for a week at River 
Forest last summer. The 22 participants were with few exceptions teachers presently work- 
ing in one-room schools, some of whom have had many years of experience in this type of 
school. A few in the group had at one time either been active in one-teacher schools or 
observed these schools in action. Hence the problems raised and discussed were not mere 
theoretical situations, but real issues confronting real teachers. 

Naturally, the limited scope of the publication does not attempt to include all problems 
which confront the one-teacher school and its pupils and teachers. It does, however, raise 
and scrutinize several general major problems which meet those who teach in a Lutheran 
one-teacher school. 

After a brief discussion of basic principles, a survey of the one-teacher school situation 
in Synod in general, and a summary of specific information secured through a questionnaire 
from 129 schools located in 21 States, the study of a number of problems is presented. This 
discussion occupies approximately one half of the book. Here we are offered the results 
of a week’s intensive study by individuals and committees who have concentrated on 
situations which teachers in one-teacher schools, specifically in Lutheran schools, will meet 
regardless of the geographic location. The following listing indicates the scope: the organi- 
zation of the instruction (combining grades, alternating subjects, etc.); the daily program; 
instructional materials (textbooks and teaching helps in the separate subjects for the 
various grades); building plans and classroom equipment (eight sketches of building plans 
are presented and explained); organizing the instruction in religion (method, subject 
matter, time allocation); organizing the instruction in reading (grade combinations, ma- 
terials, methods, etc. ). 


The foregoing brief survey of the contents indicates that this book does not cover all 
aspects of the one-teacher school. It presents, however, some of the more pressing problems 
and attempts to offer reasonable solutions. These solutions are based on successful ex- 
periences of teachers, which were pooled and cleared through committee study and group 
discussion. As a workshop product, this publication grew out of real issues as they confront 
the teacher of a type of school which unfortunately has not been made the object of careful 
investigation for the purpose of helping it meet its peculiar problems. While it does not 
attempt to overlook and ignore comparative disadvantages of a one-teacher school, it points 
out definite compensating and heartening advantages which this institution offers. Another 
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commendable feature of this book is a five-page list of annotated bibliographical references, 
including an appreciable number of articles published in our journal, LurHeran EpucarTion, 
or as formerly known, Lutheran School Journal. 

This publication marks the beginning of meeting a longfelt need by a sizable group of 
our teachers in the field as well as by those who instruct in the department of education 
in our teachers colleges. 

The editor, Wm. A. Kramer, who so efficiently and effectively served as general chair- 
man and co-ordinator of the workshop, and the workshop committee chairmen are to be 
highly commended for their efforts and skill in making available this attractive and 
serviceable publication. T.K. 


GROWTH AND LEARNING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Albert J. Huggett 
and Cecil V. Millard. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. 414 pages. 


The title of this book is indicative of the viewpoint on education held by the authors. 
This concept of teaching and learning contends that the teacher, in addition to a well- 
grounded knowledge of subject matter, must have a knowledge of child growth, child in- 
terests, child personalities, and child society. The newer program of teaching based on 
this concept makes much greater demands on the teacher. Guidance and direction for the 
broader work of teaching are supplied in this book of structure and organization of ele- 
mentary school practices. A. V. M. 


HOW PERSONALITIES GROW. By Helen Shacter, Ph.D. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
and McKnight, 1949. $3.00. 


Educating people is a human-relations procedure. It is a definite person-to-person 
process. Personalities of both the teacher and the pupil are important factors in this 
exchange of reactions. Teachers must accept pupils’ personalities as they are in order to 
begin working effectively toward strengthening or adjusting them. Much study and ob- 
servation needs to be done to enable a teacher to understand personalities and their 
development. 

Dr. Schacter, in her present volume, is presenting an account of personality develop- 
ment and everyday behavior. One of the unique features of the book is the fact that she 
writes for boys and girls of high school age and older in a style which is really adapted 
to the young student. Counselors of junior and senior youth groups will find this book 
very helpful. In fact, its contents have appealed to many people older than the high school 
and college level. This wide interest urged the enlargement of the author's smaller book, 
Understanding Ourselves, into the present volume, How Personalities Grow. 

Teachers, pastors, parents, in fact, anyone interested in guidance and counseling, will 
receive much personal help from this book, which “tells about you, today, in terms of the 
effects of all the yesterdays of your life. It plans with you ways to make the tomorrows 
happier and more successful.” Even if we may know many of the answers to personalities, 
it is still possible even for a Christian personnel worker to add to present knowledge and 
understanding. A. V.M. 


PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. The Primacy of the Person. By Franklin 
J. Keller. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 402 pages. $3.50. 


In high schools and colleges vocational counseling is a major activity of teachers or 
specifically trained counselors. While practically all schools maintain a nominal vocational 
guidance service, recent studies reveal some disappointing facts. Among these findings 
are lack of co-ordination with teaching, lack of follow-up of graduates, lack of principles 
which would help to unify vocational counseling procedures. 

The present volume deals specifically with principles of vocational education in relation 
to which so much counseling is necessary. It is about life and education, about vocation, 
what a person does to live, as a center and an integrating principle in a life of many 
activities. Basic principles of vocational education should be thoroughly understood by 
those who must counsel with young people on problems of vocational selection. A. V. M. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


YOU. Health and Personal Development Series. Book 5. By Helen Shacter, Ph. D., and 
W. W. Bauer, M.D. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1948. Teachers’ 
Edition, 288 pages, plus guidebook material, 127 pages, $1.48 list. 


YOU AND OTHERS. Health and Personal Development Series. Book 6. By Helen 
Shacter, Ph. D., and W. W. Bauer, M.D. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1948. Pupils’ Edition, 188 pages. $1.56 list. 

It is a rather simple matter to say complimentary things about these books. A few items 
which specifically impress themselves on one’s consciousness are the following: 

1. The authors recognize that care of the body necessarily involves an understanding 
of the bodily mechanism and its functions. 

2. The books are written in a tone of personal appeal. The statements are directed 
to individuals. It would seem to be a simple matter for a child to fit itself into the role 
of the characters discussed. 

3. The health problems and situations of the age levels Grades Five and Six are the 
foci of attention. The resultant interest and appeal factors are obvious. 

4. The pupils are provided with opportunities to solve problem situations and so are 
directed to the road of independence. 

5. The relationship of physical and mental hygiene is recognized and duly incorporated 
in the presentation. 

It is a tragedy that the authors cannot use the instrumentality of Holy Writ when they 
deal with mental hygiene. If they could only say that the body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit and that as such it should be kept clean and pure! If they could only develop 
the concept of sin and grace and all of its implications with respect to human thought and 
conduct! Apparently they cannot, and therein lies a conspicuous weakness of these books. 

H.G. 
LITERATURE 


REMEMBRANCE ROCK. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948. 
1,067 pages. $5.00. 

Any new publication by Carl Sandburg is a noteworthy occasion. His recent venture 
into the field of fiction created a mild sensation in the literary world. While we cannot, 
unfortunately, agree with the enthusiasts who are heralding the book as the long-awaited 
American epic novel, we are glad to express our appreciation for the values the book has 
achieved, only regretting that its weaknesses hinder the accomplishment of the author’s 
noble purpose to such an extent that it cannot be classed in the same rank with his 
achievement in poetry and Lincoln history. 

Carl Sandburg’s purpose is a noble one — to arouse in the reader a fuller appreciation 
of his rich American heritage by having him experience vicariously the trials, the tribula- 
tions, the sacrifices in the lives of earlier Americans in crucial stages of our history. The 
book is really a trilogy of novels, with a prolog and an epilog. The setting of the 
prolog is Washington, D.C., during the Second World War, where “one of the greatest 
of living Americans, former Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Orville Brand 
Windom,” in 1944 is living with the family of his grandson, who is in a hospital some- 
where in the South Pacific. The high spot of the prolog are the Justice’s radio address on 
patriotism and his writing the trilogy which follows. 

Book I takes us to the England of the Separatists, their persecutions, their removal 
to Holland, the settling of Plymouth, the hardships and struggles of the early settlers in 
Massachusetts. 

Book II attempts to recreate for us the sacrifices made by the American patriots during 
the Revolutionary War. The setting is mainly Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

Book III makes vivid for us the American westward movement, the settlement of the 
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Middle West, with main emphasis on the Civil War. Most of the story takes place in 
southern Illinois, St. Louis, the battlefields and prisons of the Civil War. 

The epilog again takes us to Washington, D.C., at the end of the Second World War. 

The book is decidedly worth reading, especially for the teacher of American history 
in the elementary school. There are long stretches where the author succeeds admirably 
in giving us the experience of living in these stirring times, making them more vivid than 
any history book can. The historical research preliminary to the writing of the novel 
must have been tremendous. As far as this reviewer can judge, the historical material is 
accurate. Just incidentally, if we may be pardoned for selecting one minor item from the 
great variety in the book, we are glad to note that Sandburg classifies the religions of the 
United States as Catholic, Protestant, and Lutheran. 

Weaknesses the book unfortunately has also, and glaring ones. At times the historian 
takes over and completely banishes the novelist. In Book I the Mayflower Compact is 
included, a list of all the families on the Bradford roster of the Mayflower passengers, 
sketches of the leaders, John Carver, William Bradford, William Brewster, and others. 
We are to live the story by experiencing it with the characters, but in whole chapters 
the characters are forgotten when the historian takes over, interrupting our experience. 
The handling of the point of view by the author is inept. The reader must shift his own 
identity irritatingly. The experience is so often interrupted that no single deep impression 
is possible. In the characters in the various books some of the characteristics are irritat- 
ingly repeated. The purpose of the author, of course, is to give the impression of a 
continuity of the American character. The idea is too similar to a transmigration-of-souls 
view and done so obviously that the effect is too artificial. The author’s character creation 
is better in width than in depth. The epilog is too sentimentally weak to be lastingly 
effective. 

Carl Sandburg has attempted a tremendous task. If he has not been fully successful, 
let us appreciate what he has accomplished while guarding ourselves from being led 
astray by injudicious adulators. If it is still reasonable to believe that the great American 
epic novel is possible, we must record that Remembrance Rock is not yet it. A.E.D. 


SOcIAL SCIENCE 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. By Robert E. L. Faris. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1948. 481 pages. $4.50. 


Every observer realizes that society is undergoing a notable change in the direction 
of becoming less stable. Indications of disorganization shriek at us from practically every 
issue of our dailies. Thinking people are interested in learning the causes of this alarming 
trend. This volume presents an analysis of the disorganization in various areas of social 
life, such as the family, the Church, and the political world. It also discusses crime, vice, 
mental abnormality, and other prevalent types of disorganization. The author's realistic 
frankness is a commendable feature of this book. 

The absence of tables and charts detracts from the value of the book. Te 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. By John King Fairbank. The American Foreign 
Policy Library. Sumner Welles, editor. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
384 pages. $3.75. 3 
This is the sixth volume in the American Foreign Policy Library series. However, 
only the final chapter of the work is devoted to an analysis of American foreign policy 
toward China, the remainder being a summary of the “major patterns of thought and 
conduct, the major political and economic forms, which China’s long past has ingrained 
in Chinese society” (page 4), and the relation of these to the current Chinese scene. 
While the book is based on the findings of the Regional Studies program on China at 
Harvard, the author has succeeded in writing not only a very concise book, but one which 
is very readable for the non-specialist on China. Recommended for a brief, yet thorough 
and accurate, introduction to the present Chinese situation. Bisels 
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WE NEED NOT FAIL. By Sumner Welles. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
185 pages. $2.50. 

In this short volume Mr. Welles presents a discussion of the Palestine question. After 
stating that the Jews, not the Arabs, have been the dominant race in the Holy Land, 
the author reviews the problems associated with the administration of this territory from 
1917 to the present. In that year England announced its famous Balfour Declaration, 
supporting the establishment of Palestine as a national home for the Jews. Since then 
many efforts have been made to arrive at an equitable settlement. Britain was unable 
to do so, and now only the United Nations is in a position to accept that responsibility. 
Unless the major powers participate in effecting a solution, “Palestine may well become 
the spark which will light a vast conflagration.” 

Mr. Welles also condemns the policy which the United States has followed in the past, 
stating that it lacked vision and principle. Only by removing this problem from the realm 
of politics and by supporting the cause of collective security can we look forward to 
achieving the objectives of the United Nations. W. A.V. 
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Summoned to Rest 


Henry HELLMANN, Pittsburgh, Pa., at the age of 88. He was trained as teacher in 
Germany, where he also taught for 12 years. When he and his family had moved to 
America and settled in Pittsburgh, he taught in First St. Paul’s School from 1896 to 1914, 
when he left the teaching profession. 

Aucust W. HorrMann, emeritus, East Peoria, Ill., on Oct. 20, 1948, at the age of 72. 
He had devoted 48 years of his life to teaching in Lutheran parish schools at Belvidere, 
Freeport, and Strasburg, Ill, and at Sheboygan and Milwaukee, Wis. Failing health 
prompted his retirement in 1944. 

TueoporE M. Koscuer, Gary, Ind., on Dec. 18, 1948, at the age of 69. He had served 
for a period of 50 years as teacher, organist, and leader in young people’s work at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and St. John’s in Gary, Ind. At the latter charge he served 44 years. 
His leadership was recognized by his colleagues, who elected him chairman of the North 
Indiana Teachers’ Conference and for several years also chairman of the larger body, 
the Central District Teachers’ Conference. He had also served the church at large for 
a period of nine years in the capacity of the first secretary of Synod’s Board for Support 
and Pensions. 

J. A. T. List, emeritus, St. Paul, Minn., on Dec. 17, 1948, at the age of 80. He had 
taught for 41 years in Lutheran schools at Hancock, Mich.; St. John’s, Hammond, Ind.; 
Trinity, Chicago, IIl.; and St. Paul’s, Hammond, Ind. 

Raymonp H. Rirr, Milwaukee, Wis., on Dec. 25, 1948, at the age of 23. This young 
man had served the Church as teacher but one and a half years at Cross, Milwaukee, when 
the Lord in His inscrutable wisdom called him out of His vineyard to eternal rest. 

E. G. Warman, Melrose Park, Ill, on Jan. 18, 1949, at the age of 67. He had served 
the Church as teacher and organist for a period of 48 years at Klein, Tex.; Corder, Mo.; 
Danville, Ill; Emmaus, Chicago; Redeemer, Cicero, Ill.; and St. Paul’s, Melrose Park, Il. 
His last charge was St. Paul’s Mission School at Melrose Park. 


